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A LIFE AT STAKE. 


By Leon Lewis. 
——__>_—_——_ 
CHAPTER L 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face. 


Thy brown eyes have looks like birds, 
Flying straightway to the light. 
Miss Barrett. 

Ir was a dark and moonless night. The trees 
around Edencourt—the country home of Sir Allyn 
Dare—rustled their branches restlessly in the wind, 
looking like tall ghosts communing together; the 
marble statues and urns scattered over the lawns and 
through the gardens gleamed white and spectral 
through the gloom; and the stately mansion itself 
had an unreal appearance as it loomed up in the ma- 
jesty of its proportions against the dark night-sky. 

But a single light beamed from the broad windows 
of the dwelling, and that struggled through the part- 
ing between the heavy curtains of a room in the 
western wing. 
_ This room was situated upon the ground-floor, and, 
in addition to its wide windows, was provided witha 
glazed door, which opened into a small shrubbery. 
The furniture of the room was simple, and included 
several tables, a few chairs, an ample chintz-covered 
couch, heaped high with pillows, a small bronze 
clock, and several antique vases. The floor of po- 
lished oak, arranged in a mosaic pattern, was covered 
in the centre by a handsome Turkey carpet; two or 
three well-filled bookcases were ranged against the 
walls; and the tables were littered with maps and 
charts, which had evidently been under recent inspec- 
tion. Unsteady lines were faintly traced upon the 
maps, showing circuitous routes to out-of-the-way 
places, as if the person who had marked them had 
been thinking of seeking a hiding-place far away from 
ordinary routes of travel, or indeed from the usual 
haunts of civilized men. 

A few coals were burning steadily in the grate, 
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giving out a faint heat not unpleasant on that chilly 
April night, and from their light, combined with 
that of the lamp burning on the table, the many 
pictures that adorned the high walls were re- 
vealed with more or less distinctness. These pic- 
tures were of various schools of painting, and many of 
them were from the hands of world-renowned masters. 

This room was the private apartment of Sir Allyn 
Dare, and, at the moment we look upon the scene, it 
was tenanted by the wealthy baronet himself. 

He had been for hours, and was still, engaged in 
walking the floor, wrapped in a gloom far denser than 
that without the dwelling. 

He was a tall man, and seemed taller than he was, 
because of his thinness. Every feature of his pale, 
thin face indicated the high-bred gentleman, and his 
refinement was apparent in his looks and-dress, dis- 
ordered as was the latter. Scarcely five-and-forty 
years of age, his scanty locks were white as snow, 
and streamed over his gray dressing-gown, giving 
him an aged look, which was heightened by the weary 
and care-worn expression of his countenance. He 
was a gentle, affectionate. man, with an almost con- 
stitutional abhorrence of noise, confusion, or conten- 
tion, and with a singular love of quiet, made neces- 
sary to him by his extreme nervousness. 

He had been very different in his youth, his friends 
were wont to say, pityingly. He had always been 
gentle, but there had been a time when that gentle- 
ness had only tempered an ardent soul. In his earlier 
years he had been gay and full of spirit, the life of 
the social circle, the frequenter of various places of 
amusement condemned and forbidden to him by his 
rigid parent, the late Sir Allyn, who had looked upon 
his wild ways with abhorrence, and who had more 
than once peremptorily refused to pay his son’s debts, 
contracted perhaps at the gaming-table. 

But all that was in the days when the present 
baronet was only Mr. Allyn Dare—before the family 
title and wealth had come to him. Since then he had 
been as now, except that every year, every month, 
and even every day, seemed to add a furrow to his 
forehead, or to deepen the lines about his careworn 
face. 








As he paced to and fro the room, his hands folded 
behind his back, clasping and unclasping themselves 
with a nervous motion, his face worked with a power- 
ful agitation, his gaze shifted incessantly, and he held 
his breath frequently, slackening his steps, to listen. 

At length his eyes, thus wandering restlessly over 
the objects around him, reverted to the maps and 
charts on the table, and he gathered them up des- 
pairingly and thrust them into a drawer, while he 
murmured : 

“Tt is useless to think of flight. Let me break 
my sworn word and the evil will surely come—pur- 
suit, scandal, shame, agony, ignominy, and death!” 

He caught his breath convulsively, resumed his 
walk to and fro, and continued : 

“No, flight is madness. I must meet the shock 
here, and soon. It is the night of the last day—the 
night of the fatal twenty-second! In all these years 
I have not seen him or heard from him. But I feel 
that he lives—that he is coming—that he will soon 
be hers to claim the fulfilment of our awful compact. 
And yet, there is a chance in my favour. He maybe 
dead. I pray that he may be. Oh, if it might prove 

” 


A wild look of hope suddenly flashed across his 
gloomy face, as lightning sometimes flashes across the 
darkest night, and he glanced at the clock, and 
said: 

“Twenty minutes to eleven! I have only eighty 
minutes to wait, and I shall then either be free or 
doomed. I have looked for him since daybreak, and 
ever minute that has passed since then without bring- 
ing him has fed my hopes. I know his bitter hatred 
and love of revenge, and, surely, if he were alive he 
would have come to me at the earliest hour of to-day 
Yes, he must be dead.” 

There was an exultant tone in his voice as he 
uttered the last words, but his exultation was only 
momentary, and was succeeded by a deeper gloomi- 
ness. 

He continued walking backwards and forwards, 
watching the clock, as its hands moved slowly over 
its face, starting at every sound, now and then pausing 
to listen, frequently looking from the door, and still 
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more frequently bending an anxious glance towards 
the interior of .his dwelling. 

Struggle as he would to still his agitation and 
repress his nervousness, the return of his despair be- 
came more and more marked with every passing 
moment, 

“Tf I had but died on that ewful night ten-years 

ago,” he groaned. “ What torture have I not en- 

dured since then? ff I‘had but braved him then— 
but ‘my weakness has been my ruin. It.is-now-too 
late—too late! Hark! That noise! A horse- 
man !’ 

He sprang into a defensive attitude, having the 
look of a hunted animal turned at bay. 

The sound that had so alarmed him soon resolved 
itself into the murmur of the wind among the trees, 
or the rustling of branches against the casement ; but 
his fright did not subside. 

“Eleven o'clock,” he whispered, his limbs trem- 
bling, and his pale face acquiring a livid hue. “ Only 
an hour more. According to the compact, if he ar- 
rive after twelve he cannot claim the bond. But he 
will be here. Oh, my child, my poor child, I could 
find it in my heart to sacrifice you-to another shrine 
than his—to death!” And his trembling voice broke 
iato a quivering laugh that was pitiful to hear, it 
was so full of woe and despair, 

He checked the laugh in the midsteof its utterance, 
with an apprehensive glanee ate door on the oppo- 
site side of the room, and then, with a sudden im- 
pulse, he crossed the floor, pened the door, and 
stole softly into the adjoining:apartment. 

It differed greatly from his atud@y, being fitted up 
as a dainty and elegant boudoir. It was full of light 
and warmth and colour. Thelong Prench windows 
were draped with crimson, and white lace ; 
the floor was covered withewvelvetmedallion carpet ; 
a fire glowed and flamed behind the polished bars 
of the grate; and silken couches and cushions, 
pictures, marble statuettes, shelves of rare porcelain, 
carved bookcases filled with handsomely bound 
volumes, and a host of elegant end costly trifles 
abounded, giving the room a cosy, home-like ap- 
pearance, which was increased by the soft light that 
shone through the globes of the pendant chande- 
lier. 

Sir Allyn advanced silentlyto a crimson couth,' 
upon which a young girl lay sleeping, and then he 
folded his arms and steed beside her, wetching-her 
with a yearning, despairing gaze. 

She was very beautiful in her unconsei “ts 
beautiful and as lovely as.an angel. 

She lay in a graceful, careless attitude, her tiny 
slippered feet peeping from beneath the hem of her 
white dressing-robe, a bright scarlet shaw] thrown 
carelessly over her shoulders, and her hair flowing 
over her pillow. A smile was fluttering about her 
lips, showing that her pure soul was visited by 
pleasant dreams. 

She was Ilde Dare, the only child of the baronet. 

“ How happy she is,” murmured the father, look- 
ing at her through a mist of gathering tears. “She 
is always so, sleeping or waking, except when de- 
pressed by her sympathy with me. She is as pure 
and innocent as a baby. She has never known a 
real grief. If she could only die now, while life 
looks bright and pleasant to her. If she could only 

ie before ke comes to wreck her happiness, to make 
her pray for death. I could almost release her soul 
with my own hands.” And his gaze and tone grew 
wild, as if he were losing control over his reasoning 
faculties. “She is sinless and happy. Let her die 
now. I will not survive her, and when he comes 
he shall look upon the ruin he has made.” 

He glided with feverish haste into his study, took 
from a cabinet a bottle of wine, from which he filled 
glass, and he then produced a small phial, which 
contained a strong narcotic such as he frequently 
found necessary to produce sleep. 

“ A dozen drops will put my darling to sleep,” he 
muttered, pouring them iato the glass of wine, “ and 
she will awake with the angels. Heaven willsurely 
forgive me for the deed, for it is in love and pity I 
do it. Yes, we will die together.” 

He glanced at the clock with a triumphant smile, 
and then returned to his daughter’s side, half crazed 
with his anguish, his eyes now hot and tearless, his 
face flushed, his head burning. 

“In afew minutes she will be with her mother,” 
he said, aloud, holding the glass in one hand, while 
he stooped and pressed his fevered lips ‘to the 

naiden’s brow. “In a few minutes more,” he 

ided, drawing himself up again, “she will be be- 
yond his reach.” 

He spoke the words with something of relief, and 
then exclaimed, more loudly : 

“Tide, wake up. Ide.” 

The maiden stirred slightly at the sound of his 
voice calling her name, and then opened her eyes, 
and assumed an upright position, while the baronet 





“ Papa, oh. papa,” she said, in a low tone of »pain, 


again?” 


her, and then drew his head to her breast with a 
tender, and .as if she would 
defend him from an entire world. 
That*movement was 8 Tevelution in iteelf. 
It showed that-her r to the -b t were 
less those of the daughter, and more of the loving 
counsellor, the unfailing friend, the gentle protector, 
and the guardian angel. 
If she had been beautiful in sleep, how much more 
beautiful was she now that every feature was 
instinct with awakened intelligence, and the glow of 
love and pity overspread them ! 
She was delicate and slight in frame, yetevidently 
endowed with almost perfect health. 
Her face was bewildering in its loveliness, lighted 
up by @ pair of radiant, magnetic eyes, in which 
lurked a thousand pleasant shadows, vivified by a 
sweet, tender mouth, of which the lips gleamed like 
the newly blossomed carnation, and made glorious 
by the purity, sweetness, and spirit, breathing from 
every faultless feature. 








figure in soft folds, its whiteness relieved by the vi 
scarlet and long fringes of her shawl; and her longy 
soft hair unbound strayed over her shoulders am | 
rippling waves of brown gleaming with gold. 

It was easy to see that whilegheawes gifted with) 
the most exquisite delicagyantwelinement, she had 
yet a strength of chayasterssugheas vis found in few) walked 
women. 


This might be because her futher "hall so 


depending qpon her uudailing Jove «and 


for relief. 4 
be rage waneedreasted, dense y young maiden, |’ 

un, or dislike, yet,. 
beside her ‘father, cee in the world 


— 
into bi her feo, and th. att glass of time 


tinh, Z "he moaned, “E—I cannot do it.” 
“ Hush, 





tenderly, 
the searlet shawl seater her ‘besom. 
not give way to this terrible gloom. “Tahouske 
before I went to that I had made you quite 
cheerful, but-when I awaken I find you worse than 
ever. I wish that you would consent to confide in 
me. Perhaps I may be able to help you bear your 
heavy secrets if I can do nothing else. But who 
can tell but that I may be able to perform a service 
for you?” 
She spoke witha gentle gaiety at variance with 
the tender seriousness of her eyes and the gravity 
of her mouth. She had pleaded often and long to be 
admitted to her father’s confidence, but her requests 
had never been granted, and she made it now with 
no hope or expectation that it would be. 
“Oh, Ilde, my little girl,” cried the baronet, 
pressing one of her hands to his hot cheek. “You 
are the best child man ever had, and the truest 
friend, the noblest woman. You.are pure and inno- 
cent and happy. Would you be afraid todie, my 
darling ?” 
lide shrank an instant before the wild light in his 
eyes, and then answered, calmly : 
“T think not, papa. If it is the Lord’s will, I am 
ready to die.” 
“IT knew it,” he answered, exultantly. “Ah! 
what was tliat neise ?” he added, in a.changed voice, 
starting from her embrace. 
“Tt is nothing, papa,” said the young girl, sooth- 
ingly, “ nothing butithe cleck. It struck the half- 
hour.” s 
“ Half-past eleven,” cried Sir Allyn, still more 
wildly. “Only a half-hour, and all is lost. You 
are not afraid to die, ide. You said so, you remem- | 
ber. You know I love you, darling?” 
d 3 — papa,” said the maiden, with an undefinable 
read. 
“Then drink this,” and he presented the drugged 
wine toher lips. “ Drink it, my child.” 
Startled as she was, full of fears that her father 
had at last lost his reason, Hde did not loseher 
quietness of manner. She gently withdrew the 
glass of wine from his hand, aud tossed it into the | 
grate, meeting his gaze with one of calm expostula- 


ot You would have regretted it, papa,” she said. }. 
“You would not have. me die—and by your hand. 
What would you do without me.?” 

She endeavoured to enfold him again in her em-: 
brace, but he arose and commenced walking anew 


“ave you ill? Or, has your fit of gloom come back 


She arose, approached him with a swift, gliding 
motion, led him gently to’a seat upon the couch beside 


Her white dressing-gown fell about her slender ‘the wildest joy and relief-and the 'blackestespair. 
ivid'} Unnoticed 







leaned pos her, leeking to ‘her iin ‘hits cmap 4 | 





—— ne = 

“You have ehosen to Five, Ide!” he:at length 
murmured. “Be it so! But, dh, my cliild, hence. 
forth my arm is powerless to shield hs Tf you had 
consented to die, to rejoin your dear mother, you 
would have been spared the anguish which you wil] 
now have to bear. ‘Oh, heaven! to see you suffer, 
and know myself -powerless.toaid you-——” 
He could not bear to look longer upon the won- 
dering, frightened girl, and rushed into his study, 

cher to-follow him. 








“ Twenty-five minutes to twelve!” he exclaimed, 
looking at the clock. “Only twenty-five minutes 
more, and—and—we may be saved! Heaven grant, 
if he yet lives, his horse.may fall under him, and so 
delay him, or he may-miasdhis way, or justice may 
overtake him !” 

He made that prayer agaimandagain with frenzied 
intonation, and with a hunted, despairing look in his 
usually mild eyesthat mustihave moved the pitying 
angels to tears. 

Thus the moments wore-:on, 

He counted ‘the :tivks of the clock, he examined 
his watch frequentby, he mowed then opened tho 
glazed door and peered ‘out into the darkness, and 
listened for the sound .of ‘an ach, and it was 
curious to note how ‘his moods “alternated between 


by him Ilde stole into the study, re- 
of his” ‘aud watched him, fearful 
that ‘hisanind had given way,end that he would do 
| -himeclf-an injury. 
_ Once or twice adecling of wuntbness:crept-over tho 
baronet,-and he was dead alike to fear or-hope, and 
walked «bout as ine dream, but this blessed ob- 
abstomenems eas but momsntary, amd he.asowsed from 


Tbe @lowly lessened. Seon there re- 
and these mltel to fifteen, and 


eo vsuddom ash of 


bs, — {his‘thin Gace finshed, ‘his eyes 
figure ‘began to shake off the 
itched stooped for years, and to 


gr ye ne ne 
“Quiby ‘ten aminutes more!” he cried, feverishly, 
his tome wo husky that Ide scarcely rei it. 
“Hoe-mmust be here within ten minutes,erd shall be 
ag ag 9 nc 
wedkness that creptwover him, 
estan at out into the shrubbery and wandered 
— the Tistened, and 
xulted, anlage Aespaired, returning everyew moments 
to a Tock at his wateher the clock. 
Thus five minutes more passed. 
His anxiety then grew insupportable. His legs 
trembled under him, and he grew too weak and ex- 
cited to continue his. walk, and so sank down upon 
his lounge, his hands clasped, and his eyes fixed un- 
waveringly upon the clock. 
His daughter silently and unseen drew nearer to 
him, full of an awful dread, and stood at his side, 
watching him as closely.as he*regarded the time- 
piece. 
The tickings.of the:clook seemed ‘to grow slower, 
the seconds almost interminable periods, and the 
minutes were ages whieh the time-~piece seemed to 
find itself unable to compass. 
One minute—two minutes passed. 
The lips of the baronet quivered as they strove to 
whisper a prayer, and the'trembling of his thin body 
became an ague, while his senses reeled, and he 
heard nothing, saw pen se that his distem- 
pered vision presented ‘to him a gigantic clock, 
whose great hands told .off ‘the seconds:with orae! 
slowness. 
The third minute thus passed. 
There remained but two more before midnight, 
and Sir Allyn aroused himself from his brief trance 
and listened and watched with:all the intentness he 
could command of his unstrang nerves. 
“T hear nothing,” he gesped, “no ‘footsteps—ne 
horseman ! The very wind seems dumb! 
It must 
He called anew.all his energies to the task of 1is- 
te’ 


ning. 

Every tick of the clockseemed to say something 
to him in intelligible language, now bidding him to 
hope—then:assuring him mockingly that hope would 


not avail. 


Only one inte, bet moon hint ndreedem, #02 
one minute between an 
happiness ! 





pe fideieatinces haw ctetey to their atmest ten- 


hands hung listlessby:- from 
kmees, and be looked-as -if | Parteners apa 
of terror and apprehension. 
“ Ouby one mimnte moze!” 
Even as these words framed themsebvesapon sis 








turned his pale, thin, wild-looking face towards her. 


with impetuous force. 





lips, in the midst of that :profound ‘silence, ’ while 
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Ilde bent nearer to him, more than ever frightened 
and wondering, there came, with an emphasis at 
once startling and appalling—there came a-crashing 
knock upon the door ! 


CHAPTER IL 
Por.: Is this true, Nerissa? 
Ner.: Madam, it is, so you stand pleased withal 
Bass.: And-do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 
Gra.: Yes, faith, my lord. Merchant of Venice. 

Ar an earlier hour of the.same day on which oc- 
curred the scenes detailed in the preceding chapter, 
in his office off one of the narrow London streets, 
was seated Jacob Jasper, the money-broker. The 
dim light of the declining afternoon entered feebly 
through the, dusty window, revealing the interior of 
the office, with its scanty furniture of a counter and 
two or three chairs. In tho window, protected out- 
side bya close net-work of iron wire, were displayed 
heaps of gold coins, bank-notes of every nationality, 
and the other usual insignia of a money-changer’s 
trade. 

This room, however, and itsarrangements, indicated 
only a small and comparatively insignificant part of 
the business. Beyond the office was a dingy 
little parlour, so ill lighted from without that the 
gas-light was always kept burning, throughout 
even the brightest days. It was lighted now, and the 
fire burned ly in the grate, casting a feeble glow 
over the worn Brussels carpet and the black stuffed 
chairs and sofas. This was the sanctum sanctorum 
of the establishment, and it was here that Jasper 
carried on an extensive business-as.a money-lender 
and usurer. Many a scion of a noble house had 
found his way to this room, and many a reckless 
young fellow had relinquished within its walls o 
luxurious future for the sake of present gain. 

The money-lender presented all the well 
characteristics of the less noble of his-race. He had 
the same shrewd, ferret eyes, the same hawk-like 
nose, the same thin lips, but his complexion hada 
peculiar tinge that irresistibly reminded the sensi- 
tive observer of ghouls and vampires, jit was so dull, 
so colourless, and so opaque, 

At the moment we look in upon himhe was en- 
gaged in inspecting a ledger, which had just been 
submitted to him by his book-keeper, a man consider- 
ably younger than himself, of the same nationality, 
and evidently a near relation, judging by the strong 
resemblance between them. : 

“Very well!” was his comment.as he at length 
finished his investigation, “There ave two hours 
more before it’s time to shut up, and you can 
employ yourself on the Tressilian accounts. The 
old lord has been dead a month, and I hear that the 
young lord has just come back to England. He won’t 
find himself so rich as he expects, I think.” And he 
chuckled as if the thought were pleasant, to him. 
“You know where to find the papers, nephew ?” 

The book-keeper assented and went into the par- 
lour, in one corner of which was a large fire-proof 
safe, in which was deposited the usurer’s most valu- 
able papers, and a goodly store of ready money. Un- 
locking the ponderous door, he sought among the 
carefully lettered boxes for the required papers, found 
them, secured the safe, and then returned to the 
office, and engaged in his task. 

The usurer gave him some few directions, then 
rested his elbows on the counter and leaned his chin 
on his hands, giving himself up to speculations that 
deepened the look of shrewdness in his bead-like 
eyes, and produced a satisfied expression about his 
mouth. 

For an hour or more the money-lender remained 
silent and abstracted, while the busy scratching of 
the book-keeper’s pen and the occasional rustling 
of his papers continued to be heard within the office, 
and from without came the sound of the steady 
tramping of passers-by, the rolling of wheels, and 
the usual street bustle—none of which disturbed in 
the least the thonghtfulness of Jacob Jasper, nor the 
labours of his nephew. 

But at length the former started up, with an ex- 
clamation at the early approach of evening and the 
———— of the weather, and proceeded to light 

e gas, 

He had scarcely accomplished the task, wh on the 
street-door opened, and a young gentleman hurriedly 
entered the office. 

“You are in, Jasper?” he exclaimed, with an air 
of relief. ““ You were out this morning when I called, 
and I feared I should not find you this evening. 
Can I see you alone for a few moments ?” 

“Certainly, Sir Hugh,” responded the usurer, 
ar coldly. “ Be kind enough to come into the par- 
our. 

The young gentleman accepted the invitation, 
Passing into the back room, in advance of Jasper, 
as if the way were well known to him. 

The money-lender followed more slowly, closed the 


"said one thousand, Sir Hugh !’ 





door behind them, and turned on the gas-light to 
a greater brightness, then stationed himself with his 
back to the fire. 

The visitor flung himself into a chair, and seemed 
at a loss how to begin his errand. 

He was a noble-looking young fellow, scarcely 
three-and-twenty, tall and athletic, with broad 
shoulders, and a handsomely developed figure. His 
complexion was almost as fair and delicate as agirl’s. 
His forehead was wide and moderately high, and 
above it waved carelessly a profusion of light brown 
hair. His eyes were as blue as forget-me-nots, 
and there was an amount of tenderness in them and 
about the mobile mouth that was sadly contrasted 
with the wild and reckless expression of his coun- 
tenance. 

He was Sir Hugh Chellis, the representative ofan 
old and proud Welsh family. On his coming of age, 
two years previous to the opening date of our story, 
he had found himself the possessor of the family title 
and a respectable rent-roll, in addition toa handsome 
bank-account. Tired of his quiet home, and desirous 
of seeing something of the world, as he phrased it, 
he had come up te London, joined a club, and sur- 
rounded himself with a host of gay companions, many 
of them as ignorant of the world as himself, but the 
larger number of them was of that class who prey upon 
their richer neighbours. His extravagances became 
unbounded. He indulged in Sybaritic entertainments, 
purchased a stud of blood-horses that would not 
have done discredit to a prince, entirely supported for 
a time half a dozen of his new friends; and, in 
consequence, his bank-account melted into nothing, 
his income was insufficient for his manifold wants, 
and Ud had at last been obliged to have frequent 
recourse to the usurer whom we haveintroduced to 
the reader. 

“T suppose, Sir Hugh,” said the usurer as the young 
baronet’s hesitation still continued, after the lapse 
of a few moments, “ that you have come for a far- 
ther loan ?” 

“ Yes, that is it!” responded Sir Hugh, with :an 
attempt at carelessness, yet with plainly perceptible 
anxiety. “I called last week, you know, and you 
promised to see about the loanto-day. Can you let 
me have it ?” 

“Let me see,” said the usurer, reflectively, “ you 
want—how much ?” 4 

“Two thousand pounds!” 

“Two thousand pounds! Why, last. week, you 
, 

“T know it, but every day since then has increased 
my needs. An army of bills has poured in, some of 
them so pressing that I hardly dare leave the house 
lest I should be arrested. The last horse I bought— 
Highflyer, you know—died on my hands the other day, 
and the dealer declares he must have his pay for him 
immediately. There’s a dead loss of three hundred 
pounds. Iam really ina great strait, Jasper, and I 
shan’t mind the amount of interest—only I must have 
the money !” 

The young baronet spoke earnestly and vehe- 
mently, and the usurer compressed his lips and as- 
sumed an air of deeper thoughtfulness. 

“The money-market is tight justnow, Sir Hugh,” 
he began. 

“So you always say, Jasper!” interrupted the 
baronet, impatiently. “Let us come to business at 
once!” 

“ Well, then, Sir Hugh, to come to business, I 
don’t see how I can oblige you. You want a large 
snm, a very large sum, considering how much you 
owe me already. To lend you any more would be 
to expose myself to certain dangers of loss, and that 
of course is out of the question,” and the money- 
lender tried to smile. “ You are living at-an awful 
rate, Sir Hugh, for @ young man without family. 
Why don’t you cut short your expenses some- 
where ?” 

“I did not come here to receive a lecture, Jasper,” 
returned the young baronet, who had evidently not 
relinquished all hope of obtaining what he sought, and 
who therefore repressed his haughty distaste for his 
words. 

“True, Sir Hugh,” said the money-lender, “ but 
you know, ‘the borrower is servant to him that 
lendeth,’” and again he smiled. “I am looking out 
for my own interests now. You ought toretrench— 
sell off your horses and things 

“If I were to sell them all, I should not get nearly 
enough to pay my debts,” replied the young baronet, 
gloomily. “I am sometimes inclined,” he added, 
speaking more to himself than the usurer, “to-go 
home to Hawk’s Nest and settle down into a hum- 
drum life. Iam almost weary of thissort of existence !” 

“Tt-would be the best thing in the world youcould 
do!” declared the usurer, deliberately. “ Lf you-would 
go home and economize, you might-in time retrieve 
your mistakes, and put:your property where it was 
two years ago—though, of course, that-is: nothing to 
me !” 


“T suppose not!” and Sir Hugh’s tone was slightly 
ironical. “But I can’t go without the money, Jacob 
Jasper. I can’t leave all my debts behind me, you 
| know. Granting that my creditors would let me 
leave town, my name would be bandied about in a 
way that I could never endure. Of course, you were 
not serious in refusing me the loan. Think how 
much money I have paid you for interest “6 

“And think of what you owe me at present, Sir 
Hugh. Think how you are running through your 
property, and how soon you will be a beggar!” 

Sir Hugh started, an angry flush kindled on his 
fair cheeks, and he was about to utter a haughty re- 
sponse, when his face suddenly paled, and he covered 
his face with his hands. 

The usurer’s words had struck home! 

He had never thought of his folly and extravagance 
as he had done that day, when alternating between 
hopes and fears as to the result of his proposed inter- 
view with the usurer. In his extremity he had applied 
to his gay‘friends for a loan of the money he required, 
and, to his astonishment, not one of them had granted 
his-request, not one of them had listened to the story 
of his embarrassments, into which they had helped to 
plunge him, not with even friendly sympathy. 

There was nothing more to be gained from-him, and 
so they had left him to his fate. 

There was, therefore, under his mask of careless- 
ness, during his interview with the usurer, a disgust of 
the world, a reckless hatred of mankind, and a feeling 
of hopelessness that was akin to despair. 

“ Well,” he said, at last, lifting his head, “you 
won't lose-anything by me, Jasper—you’ve taken care 
of that. As to this loan, it will be safe enough. There 
are my expectations, you know—~” 

“From whom, Sir Haugh?” quietly inquired tho 
money-lender. 

“Why, from my great-aunt, Miss Chellis. She is 
eighty years old, and can’t last much longer,” and 
the young baronet’s cheeks flushed with sudden 
shame at his own words and thought. “She is im- 
mensely rith, you know, Jasper,” he -added, more 
hurriedly. ‘ Her godmother left her asplendid for- 
tune, and it’s sure to come to me !” 

“ Not quite so sure, Sir Hugh,” replied the usurer. 
“ The truth is,” and he changed his’ position in order 
to obtain a better view of his visitor’s face, “I asked 
for alittle delay last week about this loan in order to 
find out your standing with Miss Chellis. I sent a 
man down to Hawk's Nest——” 

“You did! Well?” 

“He made a few inquiries in a quiet way, and dis- 
covered that Miss Chellis had heard of your goings on 
in London, and was very angry about them, and 
about your not having been to see her for a year. 
She ‘has declared her intention to leave all she has to 
found a mission, or some such thing, and, as near as 
my man could find out, her new'will is made, leaving 
you only enough to buy a mourning ring !” 

The young baronet’s blue eyes shone with a wild 
light, and his pale face deepened in its expression of 
recklessness. He strove to conceal the wound he 
had received, but his sudden trembling betrayed him. 

“Then it seems I am ruined!” he said, after a 
pause, trying to laugh, but failing lamentably. 
“Well, I am not the first who has been ruined, 
Jasper, or who has learned the faet in this room of 
yours. Ruined!” 

The money-lender was too accustomed to witness 
the despair of his visitors to particularly heed that of 
Sir Hugh, so, in a business tone, he said : 

“There’s one way to get out of your trouble, Sir 
Hugh, and only one that I can see. You ought to 
marry a rich wife.” 

“Nich wives generally require rich husbands,” re- 
turned Sir Hugh, with a wild laugh. “So you 
utterly decline the loan, Jasper ?” 

“Utterly, Sir Hugh,” was the firm reply. “I 
can't lend you a shilling more, and you won't find a 
broker in the City who will accept any security you 
may offer. Our business is concluded, I suppose?” - 

Accepting the hint, the young baronet arose and 
endeavoured to assume a nonchalant air, although 
his step was almost tottering, ashe moved towards 
the door. 

He made some slight remark, scarcely conscious of 
what he said, bade the money-lender good-evening, 
and passed out through the office, shrinking with 
painful sensitiveness from the glanee.of the book- 


eeper. 

He did not breathe freely until he had gained the 
street. 

And then he paused by the window to-recover his 
calmness and comprehend his situation. His wild 
gaze fell upon the pile of wealth behind its secure 
iron grating; and he thought feverishly of how much 
good that money would do him, and how much he had 
aquandered in things that: were worse than useless. 

“Oh, if I could only live it all over again!” he 
murmured. “Nomoney, no friends, no hope! Iam 
indeed bankrupt. Ruined—rnined——” 
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He paused, as his now wandering gaze fell upon a 
delicate, womanly figure standing near him. He 
saw that the face was veiled, and that it was turned 
towards the display in the window, but he was also 
aware that, unless she were deaf, she must have 
beard his words. 

Without bestowing another glance upon her he 
turned and strode down the street. 

He had proceeded but a short distance, when he 
became conscious that the woman was following 
him, that at one moment she was at his side, scan- 
ning his face from behind her thick veil, and at the 
next she had fallen behind him, as though overcome 
with timidity. 

Annoyed at the incident, Sir Hugh stopped 
abruptly in a quiet and retired part of the street, 
upon the side least traversed, and turned upon his 
follower, exclaiming : 

“Do you wish to speak to me, madam ?” 

The veiled figure seemed to shrink within itself 
at this demand, but, after a brief hesitation, a timid, 
hurried, but musical voice said : 

“TJ beg your pardon, sir, but are you mar- 
ried 2?” 

Sir Hugh stared at the woman on hearing this 
singular question, but he was too thoroughly de- 
pressed to long induge in his feeling of surprise. 

“No, 1 am not married, thank heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, with his usual recklessness. 

“Are you engaged to be married?” persisted the 
questioner, her voice fluttering with increasing 
timidity. 

Making up his mind that his singular acquaintance 
had received an injury at some period to her intel- 
lectual faculties, Sir Hugh replied: 

“No, madam, l am not even engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“You will think my conduct very strange,” said 
the fluttering voice, “ and I am afraid it is really so. 
You have a good face, a kind face, and you are evi- 
dently a gentleman. Yes, I will trust you,” and the 
voice grew stronger and more determined. “ I heard 
what you said to yourself at, the window yonder, 


and I conclude you are in need of money.” 

“In great need of money, madam,” returned the 
young baronet, determined to humour the supposed 
unatic, samply because her singular behaviour and 
words diverted his mind from himself. “I have run 


h ‘a fine property,’ as a particular friend of 
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3it so bad as that?” asked the veiled lady, a 
thrill of hope and joy running through her voice. 
“Why do you not marry a rich wife?” 

“ Because, madam, rich wives are not to be had for 
the wishing; besides, a lady might very naturally 
object to marry @ poor man and then pay off his 
: ” 
debts 


» hk st informed me, and 1 am about to devote 
le time to the consideration of the best means 
ding myself of an existence which-——” 

5 


* Yes—but if a rich lady would do so?” 
“T would marry her at once,” declared Sir Hugh, 
in a tone of exaggerated politeness. 

“JT have a proposition to make to you,” said the 
lady, with gathering agitation. “ But first—your 
name ? 

“ Sir Hugh Chellis!” 

The veiled lady started on hearing the name, and 
said, hurriedly: 

“My proposition is this: Circumstances demand 
that I shall be married before three days more elapse. 
have no suitors, and I am obliged to select a hus- 
band for myself, unmaidenly as such a course may 
seem. Iam wealthy, and would bestow upon yeu at 
the altar ten thousand pounds, with forty thousand 
pounds additioual three days hence. Will you marry 


“9 








To say that Sir Hugh was astonished at this pro- 
position would be to understate his emotion. He was 
amazed—all the more so because there was a calm- 






ness and collectedness of manner about the veiled 
lady that put to flight his hastily conceived idea that 
she was insane. 

“Our marriage would be a marriage but in name,” 
coutinued the lady, anxiously. ‘“ Weshould separate 
a » altar, and never look upon each other’s faces 


Do 





a I should make that my first stipulation. 
you con sent ?” 

“Really, this is such an unprecedented affair!” said 
the bewildered young baronet. “I know nothing 
about you, madam ; and, pardon me, the ladies of our 
name have always been ss 

“ Ladies of position you would say!” remarked the 
veiled lady as he found himself unable to finish the 
sentence. “I don’t doubt it, but I am not less so 
than they.” 

She spoke with such a proud accent as carried con- 
viction into the soul of Sir Hugh. 

“TI suppose then,” he said, awkwardly, “ you are 
very ugly ?” 

“ You shall see for yourself!” was her response. 


al 


They were standing not far distant from a gas- 











lamp, and she suddenly flung back her veil and re- 
vealed her face to him. 

Sir Hugh uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

For she was marvellously beautiful, with eyes of 
midnight blackness, black hair, a marble-like com- 
plexion, a delicate aquiline nose, and with a lovely 
tender mouth. 

There was nothing but purity and goodness, except 
melancholy, expressed in that charming face, and, 
looking at her, even the inexperienced Sir Hugh felt 
that he could have sworn to her innocence and 
worthiness to become his bride. 

She drew down her veil before he had time to fix 
even one feature in his mind, and said : 

“Think, Sir Hugh, you should have fifty thousand 
pounds—ten thousand before our marriage. We 
should never meet again on earth, and I would even 
consent never to bear your name. All that I ask, 
therefore, would be that you should meet me to-mor- 
row morning at St. Mary’s Church, near here, going 
there alone, with a special licence, when we could 
be married, and go our separate ways. Do you con- 
sent ?” 

Sir Hugh hesitated but a moment. This unpre- 
cedented offer seemed to him a direct interposition 
from heaven in his favour, and he accepted it as such. 
He informed the veiled lady that he consented to her 
terms, swore to observe them faithfully, and declared 
that he should not fail to keep the appointment. He 
had scarcely finished when the unknown disappeared 
in the deepening gloom, and he continued his route 
homeward, his senses in a whirl, and only half con- 
scious that he was engaged to marry in a few hours 
a woman he had never seen before, whose name he 
did not know, and whose being was wrapped in im- 
penetrable mystery. f 

{To be continued) 





SCIENCE. 





THE FortiIFICATIONSAT VIENNA.—The works of 
the fortifications at Vienna have commenced. About 
1,200 workmen, 500 of whom are old Mexican volun- 
teers, are now employed on the embankments between 
Meedling and Siehenhirten, 

ResisTANcE TO CrusHinGc.—The following give 
the ultimate resistance to crushing per square inch 
of various substances:—Brick, 1,000-Ib.; granite, 
6,000 1b.; marble, 4,000 Ib.; sandstone, 3,000 1b. 
Brass, cast, 10,000 Ib.; iron, cast, 110,000 Ib. ; iron, 
wrought, 3,500 Ib. Ash, 9,000 lb.; beech, 9,000 Ib. ; 
birch, 6,000 Ib.; elm, 10,000 Ib.; ebony, 18,000 Ib. ; 
pine, 5,000 Ib. ; lignum vite, 9,000 lb. ; mahogany, 
8,000 lb. ; oak, 6,000 lb. ; teak, 12,000 Ib. 


WHAT IS GOLD THREAD? 


Gop in the minutest particles is used fer orna- 
mental purposes in the form of plating, leaf, wash, 
&e., but one of its most delicate applications is that 
of a fine thread either woven into a fabric of silk, 
used for embroideries, twisted into fringe, or netted 
into lace. In none of these forms, however, is the 
thread a filament or wire of solid gold ; the thread is 
gilded and consists of two metals and a core of silk. 
Wire for gold thread is of silver With a coating of 
gold so infinitesimally thin as to be beyond our com- 
prehension. A rod of silver is coated with gold toa 
thickness of about one-hundredth part of that of the 
silver, and then this silver-gilt wire is drawn down 
to a wire much finer than the finest human hair, and 
yet it will be then perfectly coated with the gold, 
still maintaining its relative thickness of one-hun- 
dredth part, one-tenth the thickness of fine gold leaf. 

This gilded wire is then passed between highly 
polished and hardened steel rollers and flattened 
preparatory to being spun upon the silk thread. In 
this form of a film-like ribbon it is so light that a 
handful of it tossed into the air will float in the at- 
mosphere of a room like gossamer. This flattened 
wire—if its diminutiveness deserves the name—is 
spun around a thread of silk, covering it in a spiral 
coil, so closely laid that it appears like a solid gold 
thread, while in fact the gold is as nothing compared 
to the other material. Thisthread is so delicate, al- 
though of triple composition, that it can be easily 
threaded in a fine needle and used for embroidering 
purposes. It can be woven into silk or into gold 
lace, or spun and twisted into cord, bullion, and 
fringe. The lace that decorates the uniforms of our 
soldiers, the bullion fringe of their epaulettes, which 
has such a massively rich appearance, is but this fine 
hair-like thread of silk, silver, and gold. 

But the larger part of our gold lace and other orna- 
mental gilt material is base, having not a particle of 
gold in its composition, That which represents 
gold is merely one of the compositions having cop- 
per for a base, ductile and tenacious, and worked in 
the same manner as in the true goldthread. This 
wire, hewever, has no silver core, nor is it usually 


is largely manufactured in this country, and wher 
just from, the workman’s hands is very rich in ap- 
pearance, but soon tarnishes, and if exposed tc 
moisture turns green from oxidation, which quickly 
rots the cotton core. 

Gold thread and its manufactures are costly, not 
so much for the material employed as for the skill 
and care necessary in its production. It is wonder- 
fully strong when properly made, and if protected 
from moisture the lace and embroidery will retain 
their lustre for years. 

WEIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—It has been found 
by a simple calculation that the atmosphere must 
weigh, in round numbers, 5,050,000,000,000,000 tons, 
in which 3,300,000,000,000 are carbonic acid and 
50,000,000 ammonia. 

ANOTHER crystallization of glycerine has been 
noted by a manufacturer at Vienna, the article having 
simply stood in an iron tank for a year or more, sug- 
gesting the possibility that the solidification may 
at been connected with the presence of iron im so- 
ution. 

Tue Depru or THE Sza.—The depth of the sea is 
very variable, the lead generally reaches the bottom 
at a depth of 300 to 450 yards ; in the open sea it is 
often 1,300 yards, and instances are knownin which 
a bottom has not been reached at a depth of 4,500. 
Hence the total mass of the water does not exceed 
that of a liquid layer surrounding the earth which 
would be about 1,200 yards deep. 

A ReMARKABLE LzNns.—A remarkable lens was 
constructed by Rossini, of Gratz, by bending two 
plates of glass on a parabolic mould, and filling the 
cavity between them, with ninety quarts of spirit. 
The diameter of the plates was 3 ft. 3in., and they 
were united by a strong ring of metal. In its focus 
a diamond was instantly kindled and dissipated ; and 
a piece of platinum twenty-nine grains in weight 
was melted and thrown into violent ebullition. 

Carson In LAND.—Humboldt states that an acro 
of land planted with bananas yields annually about 
155,000 lb. weight of fruit, containing about 32,000 1b., 
or upwards of 14 tons, of carbon; and as this 
production goes on during a period of twenty years, 
there must be withdrawn in that time no less than 
280 tons of carbon. But the soil on an acre of land 
weighs, in round numbers, 1,000 tons ; and, supposing 
it to contain 4 per cent. of humus, the total weight 
of carbon in it would amount to little more than 
20 tons. 

Watt CoLtovrtnc.—A new wash, said to bo 
almost as durable as paint and well suited to plaster, 
wood, metal or brick, has been invented by Dr. 
Jacobsen. He dissolves 50 parts of glue in 150 parts 
hot water, with 2 parts of a solution of caustic soda, 
of specific gravity 1°34, and boils. After cooling ho 
adds 50 parts of commercial water glass solution, 
and then stirs in enough oxide of zinc to give a 
proper consistency for painting. Grind smooth in a 
paint-mill if necessary. After the last coat has per- 
fectly dried a solution containing 10 per cent. of 
chloride of zine should be applied. This will give a 
beautiful gloss and great durability. Earthy pig- 
ments not affected by alkalies may be used for 
colour. The mixture must be applied quickly, as it 
will not keep. 

Mitk SickNnEss.—The Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter states that the affection of cattle known as 
milk sickness is caused by eating the white snake 
root, Eupatorium Ageratoidis. This discovery secms 
to have been made by three separate observers, at 
about the same time. One of them, Mr. William 
Terry, of Edwardsville, Ill., in 1860 gathered this 
plant by mistake for the nettle, and ate it as boiled 
greens. On the following day he was suddenly 
seized with a violent trembling, prostration, and faint- 
ness, and on the next day with vomiting and violent 
retching. He did not fully recover in five years, 
and in the meantime tried the plant on domestic ani- 
mals with similar results. Dr. Amos Sawyer, of 
Hillsboro’, Til, Mr. R. N. Lee, of Nokomis, Dr. 
M‘Pheeters, of St. Louis, botanist, and Mr. Enno, 
chemist, all coincide in the opinion that milk sick- 
ness (is caused by this hitherto unsuspected plant, 
which animals are said to like when it is in bloom. 








AVERAGE Rate or TRAVEL By Ratt.—The fol- 
lowing is the rate of railway travelling in the 
various countries of Europe:—In England express 
trains average forty miles an hour, including stop- 
pages ; in France, twenty-five to thirty-five miles 
an hour; in Belgium, twenty-nine to thirty-five 
miles an hour; in Prussia, twenty-nine miles an 
hour; in Austria, twenty to twenty-nine miles an 
hour; in Bavaria and along the Rhine, twenty-four 
to thirty-two miles an hour; in Italy, twenty-four 
to thirty miles an hour. The average rato of tra- 
velling per hour in England is nineteen miles aud 4 





spun upon silk, but on orange*coloured cotton. This 





half, aud in France eighteen miles. 
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WATER-WOLF. 
a 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue first emotion past they set to work to transfer 
éheir treasure to the hold of the yacht, and as soon 
as the task was accomplished they filled up the pit 
they had digged, and went on board the little craft. 
Both were tired and hungry, and they turned their 
attention to the basket of provisions they had 
brought with them, with keen appetite. 

“| wonder what father will say when he sees our 
treasure?” cried Harold; “and someone else,” he 
added, in a lower tone, and with a bright blush, as 
~ thought of May. “I am all impatience to get 

ome.” 

“And I too,” declared Sir Arthur, rising to his 
feet. “Let us hasten home.” 

They set the sails and started on their return, 
both excited and joyous beyond expression. As they 
neared St. George’s, and Mayne Hall appeared in 
sight, Harold exclaimed : 

“T presume that Mr. Justice Cranstoun and father 
are on the look-out for us.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Arthur, looking through a small 
pocket-glass. “I can see them distinctly. They 
are upon the veranda looking this way. Sir Charles 
is handing a spy-glass to dear Amy.” 

Harold immediately began waving his handker- 
chief as a signal of success. 

“ They see your signal,” said the baronet. “And 
now Amy is putting down the glass. They are coming 
to the beach to meet us.” 

The little yacht rapidly lessened the distance be- 
tween them and the shore, but by the time they 
reached their anchorage their friends were upon the 
beach, with a staff of stout men-servants behind 

em. 

“Well, what luck, my dear Sir Arthur?” asked 
the Ex-governor as the young treasure-hunters 
leaped upon shore. 

_ “The best possible,” declared the young baronet, 
joyfully. “Iam a millionaire !” 

Congratulations flowed in upon him and upon 
Harold, who announced the magnificent present 
given him by his friend. 

_ The ruddy face of Sir Charles worked with emo- 
tion as he listened to the announcement, but he 
would have urged his son to decline the kingly 
gift had it not been for the delicate tact and genuine 
heartiness of Sir Arthur. 


[AMX AND HER FATHER IN GUNNEL’S POWER. | 

“IT must go and tell Rosamond,” he said, in a 
hoarse voice; and he turned and ascended the hill 
towards the hall at a pace which a few minutes be- 
fore he would have deemed extremely undignified 
for a gentleman of his rank. 

The judge, ,equally excited, followed him, at a 
rapid pace, and Harold directed the transfer of the 
treasure from the yacht to the mansion. 

Confident that his friend would do all that was re- 
quired Sir Arthur turned to Amy, who had been 
rather silent, and offered her his arm to lean upon 
during their ascent of the hill. 

“You have not congratulated me, Amy,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Did I not? Papa and Sir Charles were so ex- 
cited that I forgot to let my voice be heard. But 
I was glad at heart, and I congratulate you now. 
You must be immensely rich,” and her voice fal- 
tered. “In point of wealth you could marry a prin- 
cess.” 

Tho young baronet noticed that her arm trembled 
in his, and, bending over, he noticed that her face 
was pale, and that there was a grieved quivering 
about her lips. 

“Amy,” he said, in a tone tremulous with his in- 
tense love, “I love one of far more worth than a mere 
princess—I love one who is far more beautiful, as she 
is good—and as pure as she is noble. I have loved her 
for a length of time that *seems great to me, and I 
would have told her of my love, only Z was poor and 
she was rich. Now that I am rich too the world 
cannot say that I sought her for her money, and I 
have determined to offer her my heart and hand. 
Amy, it is you whom I love! Will you marry me?” 

This frank declaration elicited a frank reply. 

The young girl looked up shyly and blushingly, and 
said: 

“ Yes, Arthur, if you want me.” 

Their eyes met, and the looks they exchanged were 
in themselves sufficient. Sir Arthur pressed her 
fluttering hand, and they walked on in silence, their 
minds pervaded by a deep sense of happiness. 

They walked so slowly that the servants passed 
them with their loads, the chests secured with the 
chains ; and when Sir Arthur ascended the veranda 

steps he was met by Harold, who informed him that 
the treasure had been deposited in the “strong 
room” of the mansion. 

Lady Mayne was in the drawing-room, and ex- 
tended her congratulations to the two young men, 
who soon after retired to their rooms to rearrange 
their toilets. 





They met upon the veranda after dressing, and Sir 


Arthur drew his friend towards the lawn, where, 
walking in the shadow of the trees, he told him of 
his acceptance by Amy. 

“You have won two treasures in one day,” said 
Harold, gaily. “I hope you will always be happy, 
Arthur,” he added, gravely; “and if good wishes 
and prayers can make you soI know you will be!” 

They were conversing as they walked along a 
side path, leading to the dwelling, when they en- 
countered a woman, who, despite her bent figureand 
- =" pirecrmatan manner, Harold recognized as Mrs. 

rett. 

Ten years seemed to have passed over her since 
he had last seer her, and she looked up at him with 
a pallid, woeful countenance that cut him to the 
heart. 

She was on her way to the mansion, but stopped 
short at the sight of the gentlemen, and uttered a 
groan. 

“ What is it, Mrs. Brett?” cried Harold, springing 
to her side in alarm. 

“May!” she gasped. 

“What of her? Is she ill?” 

“No, Mr. Harold. She’s gone. 
last night.” 

“ Disappeared!” exclaimed Harold, leaning against 
his friend, and speaking in an appalled tone. 

“ Yes, sir. She went to her room at the usual bed- 
time, and I haven’t seen her since. And I think 
she’s been carried off.” 

“But whocould have done sucha thing ?” inquired 
the young baronet. 

“I’m afraid it was my husband, Halsey Brett!" 
sobbed the woman, despairingly. “ He hates me, and 
would injure anybody I love. I haven't lived with 
him since we came to the islands, but I know he has 
kept watch overme. Oh, May! May!” 

Harold was too terrified to speak, and Sir Arthur 
said: 

“ Where does your husband live?” 

“TJ don’t know, sir,” replied Mrs. Brett, with a 
courtesy. “I think he goes under another name, for 
though I’ve inquired for him I never could discover 
him.” 
“Another name!” said Harold, finding voice, a 
terrible suspicion entering his mind. “ Describe 
HY ” 


She disappeared 


Mrs. Brett did so. 

“ The description, even to the beard, tallies with 
that of Gunnel,” declared Harold. “He must bethe 
same man. Father of mercies! can my May have 
fallen into the power of such a wretch? Heaven 


" 





protect her! 
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He groaned, but drew himself up, relieving Sir 


Arthur of his support, and added : 
“T must have an instant search made for her.” 
“]T will go with you,” said his friend. “We will 
notlcse a minute. Let me speak one word to Amy, 
whe has come out on the veranda yonder.” 
He hastened to her, informed her of the trouble 
that had fallen upon Harold, and then returned to his 
friend. 
Then they went down to the beach, entered the 
yacht, and set out on their search, whiledfrs. Brett 
returned home with the fishermanuwho bad brought 
her. 


CHAPTRR SRARL 

THE evening that followed.wasasbeautifulasi the 
day had been. ‘TLherewwasm,pale, faint — 
and effulgent starlight, giving to the,islands the 
of an enchanted ream. 

The family,@taMayne Manor were gathered inthe 
drawing-room, rejoicing ever-the,good:fertane.of Sir 
Arthur and Harold, neither of avhem t- returned 
from their quest.gfthe missing May. Mayne 
was praising fervently the noble generosityand good- |}. young 
ness of the young baronet, and Sir Chatles-and ‘Mr. 
Justice Cranstoun .were wondering at the continued 
absence of the young gentlemen, when Amy.stepped 
out upon the veranda.and gazed @leeamilysat the 
water laving the beach. 

Her heart was brimming,ever etith aningled jay 
and sadness—jey.atthe assurauceshe had peceived 


ir Arthur's love and his unheunided prosperity, |. 


sadness at the blow that hadafallen, ypen ‘Harold 


e moment ofthis greatest 

Poor Harold!” she murm “And poor, poor 

May! I had alveady learned sto love her from 

Harold's descriptiqn ef jher. I -trust.she;has been 

found. It is timecfertheirreturn.” 
The glimmer of a sail upon the shining waters 

attracted her attention,and she exclaimed: 
“The yacht has returned! Iam too impatient to 


wait here for Arthur’s.coming. Every minute now 
until I know what has become of May seems.an age. 
She caught up a scarf from a chair where it had 


n thrown by Lady Mayne during the day, threw 
it lightly over her head and tripped down the steps, 
l in and out of the shadows like a spirit of the 





going out of the lodge gates, she went 

alo by-path by which Mrs. Brett had ap- 

proache at the mansion, thus cutting off a good share 
of the distance. 

De — her sorrow at the d isappe arance of May, 
and her sympathy with Harold, the subtle beauty of 
the night was noticed by ier and a buoyant sense 

f happiness began to Seaeeds her being, driving 


before it her gloom. 


“TI know she has been found,” she thought, her 
blue eyes shining through happy tears. “ This 
joyous féeling that comes over me is an omen of her 
Saiety. 

She hastened on down the hill to the beach. 

The little vessel she had seen had anchored at a 


short distance from the shore, and there was not the 
faintest sign about her. Her sails hung listlessly 
from the masts, fluttering but faintly in the breeze, 
and she looked like a spectral craft, so-unreal and 
shadowy was her appearance. 

A moment’s scrutiny of her convinced Amy that 
she was not Harold’s yacht. She had not the light- 
ness and gracefulness of his, and did not differ 
in any particular from the strongly built and sturdy 
Bermudian sail-boats. 

With a look and sigh of disappointment, Amy 
turned from her view of the little vessel, and walked 
along a sandy tongue of land that ran out into the 
sea, hoping from that better point.to obiain.a glimpse 
of the returning yacht. 

But it was nowhere to be seen. 

The hour was growing late, and there .savere few 
boats upon the water. There came to Amy’s ears 
from a distant channel the rollicking chorus of a 
drinking-song, as a party of excursionists sailed 
homeward, and she could catch the soft, faint notes 
of music and echoing laughter from some happy 
seaside home. 

She heard also the voices of fishermen saluting 
each other, but all these sounds gradually fused 
into one, and then died away, and still she stead 
there. 

How beautiful were sea and land in the soft moon- 
light! How soft were the shadows upon the water, 
how musical the murmur of the playful waves! 

It was a night for love and music; a night when 
the holiest and noblest aspirations should be brought 
into activity ; a night when the finite draws near to 
the Infinite in love and truest sympathy. 

But Amy’s joyousness had fled, and her soul: was 
bowed down under the weight of unconquerahie sade, 


‘|.@be had seen hitigmsin the secret cavern, 


as he was by long and recent illness,and he knelt 
beside her, begging her to awaken. 


ing hand upon her heart. “No, she ‘has only fainted. 


Amy, papa is here. Don’t you hear papa calling you? 
Oh, Amy, my child! my child!” 


to the manor; but, light.as.she was, hoe could not lift 
her. 


and apply himself.to her.recovery, he:heard.a splash- 
ing in the water beside him,,a scrambling-upon the 


sands, and a rattling as of scales. 


tude was fearfully menacing. 


advanced upen him his love for his child prompted 
him instinctively to defendher withthe little strength 
he possessed. Had:he:been alone,it.is more: than:pro- 
bable he would have discovered the uselessness. of a 
struggle, but his love for Amy inspired his aveakamn 


stone or stick lay upen the 


walking-stick, therefore, constituted bis only: means 
of defence. 


Gathering her scarf around her, and shivering 
slightly,she. knew net why, she turned to retrace her 
steps to the maner. 

The next moment. she halted, and stood almost 
pavalyzed,.as if frozen to a statue. 

For there, blocking her way,at\but-a few paces 
from her, was.the Water-Wolf! 

The monsteritoagked yet more pray. when 

size 
seemed greater, .amdihis:horrid head aaa from side 
to side, while: his rownd -goggle.eyes.rolled in their 
sockets, eyeing her greeilily. 

Tt was a terrible 

As if fascinated, Amy »netived how its scales glit- 
stered in the moonlight, howvits.eurved spine seemed 
to arch itself fora spring, lifted one long 
fore-paw.as if to chateh her. 






girl aroused 
eames and rushed forward with ‘the *hepe -of 
cape. 
Vaimbops ! ‘Belimid:her(lay ; the: treacherous -sea, 
before her the horrible wqamateraubo shad destroyed 
so many lives, .and .egaimst ahom .so anany wstoong 


She flew aboutiher-narrew ;prison like a wild bird 
in. a cage, aptlweasitempted «to plunge into thesea. 
Nearer cveptithe wmenster, its greedyyeyes fixed 
upon her heprifiedsface,and, as s .to feelits 
hot breath against -her cheeks, she the 
fates of its previeus,vietims. 
With a long, low, shivering zmoan, she fell for- 
ward, utterly insensible. 
The monster came nearer to her, ‘lifted her head 
with one of his prehensile paws, and tummed up her 
pallid, rigid face to the light. 
And then he seemed about to enfold her in his 
crushing embrace, and bear ber off to the sea, when 
there came the sound of a man’s voice, calling : 
“Amy! Amy! Where are you?” 

It was the voice of Mr. Justice Cranstoun, and 
sounded as though he were approaching the beach in 
search of his daughter. 
The monster appeared to listen to the voice, 
turning his head in the direction whence the sound 
came, and he shook with apparent alarm until his 
scales rattled. 

He kept his hold upon the unconscious maiden 
until the judge, his thin white hair blown back from 
his bare head, appeared alone upon the slope, and 
then he scrambled into the shadow of some rocks 
overhanging the water, leaving Amy’s prostrate 
figure in full view. 

“Amy! Amy!” called her father, in sudden 
alarm, as no answering tones were heard. ‘“ Where 
are you, my child? Ah, heaven! what is that?” 
He had detected the prostrate form of the young 
girl as it lay upon the sands. 

Scarcely believing it to be Amy, he hurried for- 
ward, and ran along the point of land until he had 
reached his daughter. 

The shock of finding her senseless in'that lonely 
spot almost deprived him of strength, enfeebled 


“T fear she is dead,” he wailed, putting his shak- 


He strove to raise-herimhis arms tovearry'her back 


As he was about to.give up the attempt.in despair, 


He turned and encountered:the Water=Wolf ! 
Its eyes seemed to be fairly blazing, and its.atti- 


The judge stood horror-stricken before it, but asit 


withinweach. His 





ness—a presentiment of approaching woe. 





With her silver-hued scarf blown away from her 
face, her hair thrown back from her brows, her blue 
eyes shining with a prophecy of sorrow, she 
looked like an inspired priestess; but when she 
sighed again she was only the tender-hearted, loving 

irl. 


‘Wuen Amy wecoverel ther 


of tears. “Mr. 
by Sir Arthur, has saved us. We are. on ‘board ‘his 


and he struggled into a sitting 
gaze w who sat 


forget the great 5 
to-night-——” 


a triumphant gleam 
Miss Cranstoun and your 
ground, both in a dead fain faint, and.as 


therewasaslimy 
trail on the sands I thought: maybe youshadween tho 
Water-Wolf, and so fetched yeou.afi——~” 


deavouring to beat out its eyes, or alarm it by cries 
_ blows, but he made no impression whatever upon 


ae if his blows had been mere snow-flakes, the 
Water-Wolf crept upon him, driving him near the 
form of Amy, and ther suddenly sprang upon him. 

The poor judge struggled as best he could, but 
the prehensile arms folded about him with constrict- 
ing and crushing force, and he felt himself pressed 
against the scaly breast of the monster, while 
soggie .eyes .gleamed savagely down into his 

e. 


The increased, and he tore at the mon- 
ster’s | -wounding his fingers tne the sharp 
_elaws his 
soaitien all 
‘Bhe next; judge-had fallen from tho 
amonster’s ‘mpen the form of his 
daughter, as «pallid face beside 
ther .own, and this gpuay ‘baizs amingling with her 
\deosened: tresses. 
————- 
CRAPTER XXX. 


etn ha “tho ybostemasfve Dest, and 


with abies dal, sinister 


— = hegipetinn was a 
: apeless at eet of h 
enemy, setitiiong cotta half yeoncealing ‘ An 


wreceguized with -an led sen- 
a father. -_ 
an as itheroughly bewildered at 
ee chalet herself, gazing alter- 
nately from Gunnel :to her sinsensible parent, and 
thema(full recolleetion.of ‘her late terrible encounter 
ewith the Water-Wolf dawned upon her mind, and 
she murmured.an involuntary thanksgiving for her 
present supposed safety. 
“T see you're better, miss,” said Gunnel as she 
made a movement towarde her father. “Keep still 
a@ minute or two, and you'll be all right.” 
“Oh, it’s Mr. Finch!” exclaimed Amy, with a sigh 
of relief. “Did you rescue me from that fearful 
monster ?” 
“ Yes, miss,” was the reply. 
“Where are you taking me,to now?” 
“T will tell you that when your father comes to 
himself, miss,” said Gunnel, respectfully. “I found 
you both lying insensible on the beach over there,” 
and he inclined his head in the direction of the point 
they had quitted. “I happened to be in that vicinity 
with my boat, for I was on my way to see Sir Arthur 
at the manor, and I picked you both up and brought 
you off, thinking you might be in danger.” 
“ Heaven bless you!” said Amy, fervently, shud- 
dering at the thought of herpast danger. “Ihave no 
doubt that you have saved my life, and that of my 
father. He must have come in search of me, and been 
as frightened as I was. I feel better now,” she added, 
her recent dizziness clearing away, “ and must devote 
myself to him.” 
She crept to his side, lifted:his. helpless head upon 
her knees, and bathed the cold:face from a bucket of 
sea water which Gunnel politely offered her. 
As her father did not immediately recover sho 
called upon him, in the most endearing terms, to 


awaken, and redoubled her efforts:for his restoration. 


She was almost beginning to despair of success, 


when, with a long, shivering sigh, the judge-opened 
his eyes and gazed wildly upon his daughter. 


“ Amy,” he whispered, “-w: are ‘we ?” 
“ Safe, father, safe !” answered the girl, witha burst 
Finch, the fisherman who is employed 


boat.” 
This assurance. seemed :to:give the:judge new ‘life, 
his 


posture, and'turned 
Gunnel, satin silence atthe tiller. 

“Mr. Finch,” he said, tremaleusly, “I:shail :never 

me and mine 





“It is nothing, iS; Your honour,” interrupted Gunnel, 
darting from his:eyes. “ Leaw 
henour a dying en the 


“T saw it,” said Amy, with a-shuti 


with factitions strength. “And I too,” declared the judge.“ I wasimeearch 
He had no weapon save his walising-stick-—a stout > my daughter, whom I found the ‘beach. 
hickery one with a heavy.gold kneob--and not .a | I was be over her when I wasattacked oby the 


Water-Wolf. I inied.to defend my child-and myself, 


but I am weak and very re my struggies were 
useless. Yorr approach in,a.boat.must chawedright- 





He used it valiantly as:the oreature-ed d, ven 





ened the creature away.” 
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ce ee 
“No doubt it did,” said Gunnel. 
“] think.this must be the boat I saw and which 
I thought to be Mr. Mayne’s yacht,” said Amy. 
“Jt was,” acknowledged Gunnel, with a strange 





ile. 
“a noticed the smile, and felt for the first time 


uneasy and anxious. The sinister face of her 
enemy seemed doubly sinister to her now, and in 
her suddenly conceived alarm she began to sus- 
pect that there was something strange in the 
fact that they were sailing away from their-friends. 

“Mr. Finch,” .she said, arising to her feet.and 
looking back at the lights.gleaming from the island 
they had quitted, “where are you taking us? I 
thought you were simply rounding a point, and were 
going to restore us to our friends; -but you are.tak- 
ing us away from them.” 

Gunnel laughed. 

At the mocking sound of his voice .both father 
and daughter were-intensely alarmed, for there was 
a hoarseness about. it stropgly reminding them of 
Amy’s enemy. 

“Sit down, miss,” said the villain; pointing to the 
bottom of the boat. “You are both quite safe so 
long as you don’t make any noise, but should one 
of you cry for help.I will pitch you both.overboard 
and make you food for the sharks!” 

He drew himself up as he spoke,.and his.shoulders 
seemed to acquire a new breadth, and his brawny 
arms new power. To the invalid judge.and Amy he 
looked a very Hercules at that moment, and they 
shrank from him, knowing the utter uselessness of 
attempting a contest with him. 

Amy resumed her seat in silence, not daring to 
speak. 

Mi What does this mean, Finch?” inquired the be- 
wildered judge. 

Gunnel smiled, and displayed the muzzles of his 
pistols, as he answered, coolly : 

“Tt means, my dear Mr. Justice Cranstoun, that I 
am about to renew anold acquaintance with you. You 
are on your way to my home—where we. are now.” 

His voice had changed,,and its:prompt and precise 
tones recalled to the judge the voice of the strange 
man of mystery and wickedness who had called him- 
self Gunnel. 

As the villain spoke he headed his boat into a tiny 
cove of a lonely-looking island, bounded by forbid- 
ding cliffs, and clothed with thickly growing cedars. 

The island looked desolate and uninhabited, and 
the boat seemed securely concealed in the little inlet 
from the gaze of passing fishermen, 

“Yes, here we are now,” .aid Gunnel, in a tone of 
supreme satisfaction, as he dropped his anchor. 
“ Permit me, judge.” 

With a mocking bow he proceeded to bind to- 
gether the arms of the judge, who struggled faintly 
but unavailingly, and then handed him down into the 
boat. . 

He then offered his.arm to Amy. 

She shrank from his touch, and deseended without 
assistance to a seat beside her father. 

Gunnel followed her and rowed rapidly ashore. 

On landing he took hold of the judge, to whose 
other arm the frightened Amy clung, and led him 
through the tiny forest of cedars in front of a tall 
cliff, sprinkled thickly with hardy bushes, which 
found a foothold in the crevices of the rocks. 

“This is my home,” said Gunnel. 

Going up toa thicket of intertwined bushes, he 
passed behind it, and came in front of a dark aperture 
in the rock. 

This rock was the entrance to a cavern, and he 
pew Amy precede him into it, following with. her 
ather. 

They passed through a long inclined passage, 
finding themselves in a low cavern, avhich was as 
dark and desolate as can be imagined. 

Here Gunnel lighted a lantern, -which -he had 
picked up inside the entrance. 

The effect of the -pale lantern-light wasbut to in- 
crease the desolate look of the cavern; and Amy, 
who had until now cherished thoughts of ,resistance 
and escape, felt her heart die within her. - 

The cavern.in which they first found themselves 
proved to be but the vestibule of a series, for 
Gunnel touched a spring in one of the walls, thus dis- 
placing a square stone, end led them into another, 
at sight of which the prisoners started back in sur- 
prise. 

This was a loftier chamber, with jagged walls and 
arched ceiling. The walls were studded thickly with 
wax candles, all of them lighted, giving a radiance 
but little inferior to sunlight. There were carpets 
and skins of fierce wild animals upon the floor, 
couches covered with tiger-skins, a table laden with 
bottles and decanters of choice wines and fruits, and 
boxes of rough wood scattered here and there, filled 
to the brim with shining gold coins, scattered as care- 
lessly as though they had bean the commones* fruits 


“This is my home,” repeated Gunnel, proudly. 
“Here ‘I am monarch ofall Isurvey!’ Sit down, 
my dear friends! I have something to say to you.” 
The judge and Amy seated themselves, side by 
side, upon one of the couches, edch pale with appre- 
hension and anxiety. ’ 
Gunnel smiled sardonically as he saw their help- 
lessness, knowing well that one of his victims was a 
feeble invalid, without the strength of a child to,resist 
him, and the other a delicate young , girl who would, 
be as a reed in his grasp. 

Going to the table, he poured out for himself a glass 
of pale brandy, which he drained without oncepausing,; 
and then he threw himself carelessly into an arm- 
chair, crossed his legs, and regarded his victims. 

“ Perhaps 1 had better introduce.myself,” he said. 
“You know me now as John Finch, the .honest old 
fisherman whom Sir Charles Mayne so innocently 
recommended and vouched for. Know me also, my, 


\friends,.as John Gunnel,.and Jack Cutile, and also 


Captain Coverly.” 
His prisoners started, looking.at him in amaze- 


iment. 


His hoarse tones as he spoke svere those he -had 
assumed in. his character as.Gunnel ; and, despite the 
difference in his appearance, both father and daugh- 
ter recognized the truth ef his declaration. 

It was plain to them that they-were in the hands; 
of a relentless enemy. 

“You are then the.man that drugged my daugh- 
ter!” groaned the judge. “Why do you pursue .us 
with such bitter hatred ?” 

“ Because it pleases me,” was theresponse. “ Our 
positionsare reversed now, Mr. Justice Cranstoun. I 
am the judge and master, and yonare the shrinking 
prisoner. Ha! ha!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T will tell you. Do you remember that during 
your first month as judge you encountered a certain 
Halsey Brett?” 

“Brett! Brett!” repeated the judge, endeavouring 
to collect his thoughts. “I remember the name. 
There was a family of Bretts in Liverpool, whose 
members were a scourge to society. The father was 
killed in a drunken brawl, and the sons were honse- 
breakers and counterfeiters. They all came to,a bad 
end.” 

Gunnel scowled. . 

“So they did, with your help,” he said. “There 
were three sons in all, and you sentenced every one 
of them to penal servitude. The youngest brother, 
Halsey Brett, got but seven years—a much less 
term than the others. When he set sail in the vessel 
that took him to Australia he.swore a great oath 
that he would.some time or other be revenged upon 
the judge who sentenced him and his ,brothers to a 
living death. For years he waited for the opportunity 
to work out that revenge, but at last fortune favoured 
him. He had chosen his home in the Bermudas, 
and the judge who had sentenced him came to these 
islands, with his,daughter, for his health. He little 
knew he was rushing into the arms of Halsey Brett! 
You are that judge, Mr. Justice Cranstoun ; and I am 
Halsey Brett!” 

His eyes flashed as he concluded, and he looked 
menacingly upon his prisoners. 

“Why should you hate me for doing ay, duty ?” 
asked the judge, trying to speak ealmly.. “* You were 
found guilty by an impartial jury, and so were your 
brothers——” 

A wild look passed. over Gunnel’s face, and he 
waved his hand, exclaiming: 

“One .of my two brothers was drowned on his 
voyage to Australia, and the other was.shot in the 
colony for insubordination. I intend to have ven- 
geance upon you for my years of hard labour.and ill- 
treatment—you and your daughter.” 

“You will not harm fer?” cried the agonized 
father. “My innocent child——” 

“I would harm anyone whose veins contained a 
drop of your blood,” declared Gunnel, savagely. “I 
hate you so, Judge Cranstoun, that I would kill your 
remotést relative with torture, were he to fall. intomy 
power. You can see then how tenderly I would-treat 
your daughter.” 

Again the poor judge gave utterance to a low, qui- 
vering moan, and laid his face upon the bowed head 
of Amy, that his enemy might not gloat over the en- 
guish that he could not conceal. 

“Oh, heaven! have mercy upon my child!” was 
the wild and passionate prayer that went up from-his 
tortured soul. 

Then Amy, nobly putting aside her own fears and 
anguish, put her arm around her father’s neck, and 
laid her cheeks on his. She could not speak, but 
her manner was full of comforting sympathy. 

Gunnel looked at them both with a gloating expres- 
sion on his sinister face, and he rubbed his hands 
together in his inexpressible enjoyment of his long- 





Or the eartn. 


sought revenge. 
* - (Zo be continued.) 


.|'is certain that the.reporters take among 


PARLIAMENTARY ReportinG,-—The views of the 
reporters at the ceremony which lately took place 
at, the Hall of Sciences, Kensington, widely differ: 
one.says her Majesty looked sad and almost sorraw- 


. {ul ; anotherreports that the Queen seemed gratified 


,and frequently smiled ; another says our Sovereign 
:loaked in excelent health and spirits ; another says 
‘dignified; and, finally, a journalist writes that the 
tone of her Majesty’s voice was sweet but inaudible. 
This is technically called descriptive reporting. It 
em,a, wide 
iscope of views, and there,ismuch advantage in read- 
ing all the,accounts of any event. If the one.does 
inot.suit the taste the other will. The,same may 
be.said of the Parliamentary reponting of various 
journals. 
SaaS 
ESTRANGEMENT:OF OLASSHS. 
Wwat does a large manufacturer know.of the vast 
majority of his hands outside of thefactory? Has 
he ever seen them intheir homes? Would he know 
them if‘he met them in.the street? "What does the 
shipowner,or merchant know of the men who sail 
or unload his ship, or carry his goods to the ware- 
house? They are engaged for the job, by his eap- 
tain or warehousemen, at the shipping-oflice or the 
street corner. They arecumknown to him by sight 
or by name. So far as our towns are concerned the 
cases ave few-and exceptional in which there is any 
\personal tie between rich and poor—any recognition 
on either side of a connection. that does not end with 
working hours, or of any individual claim on an in- 
dividual for anything besides fair wages and honest 
work. This alteration is not, apparently, due to 
wilful estrangement on the part of the rich, still less 
to any fault on the side of the poor. But, even 
though no one be wilfully in fault, it is painful to 
contrast this state of things—the fruit though it be 
ofadvancing civilization, increasing wealth, and better 
industrial organization—with what old men now 
living can well remember to have witnessed, in the 
service of a kindly or well-principled master. 

The father of the present manufacturer often knew 
every one of the hundred or two hands whom he 
employed. They lived in their employer's cottages, 
close to his house and mill, within reach of the dai 
visits of his family. If one of them were sick, or 
had a sick wife or child, his wife and children visited 
the cottage, and the master could give what aid was 
necessary. He would speak to them by name, ask 
after their families, and commend the progress of 
their children at the school, at which his own chil- 
dren taught. The merchant had but few men, and 
‘they were constantly in his service, and did all his 
work. It took some weeks to unload by their aid 
a vessel of 200 or 300 tons. Now the ship of 1,500 
tons is discharged in a week, under the direction of 
the Dock Company, or of a contractor, by.a large gang 
of men, who then go elsewhere;,and for the next 
job a new gang is engaged. Cotton,is handled by 
cotton-porters, corn by corn-porters. 

The old-time merchant used at Christmas to as- 
semble his.men, and give to each of them a piece of 
beef proportioned to the wants of the family, a loaf, 
and a shilling to buy beer, with a shake of the hand 
from a senior partner, and “A merry Christmas to 
you, Williams; I hope your good wife is stronger,” 
which were the expressions of a real interest, and 
the natural acknowledgment of a tie felt by both 
parties. His sons may keep up the distribution of 
beef, bread, and beer; but the personal character of 
the kindness has disappeared ; the .Christmas ga- 
thering and greeting can no longer be areality when 
the men are not known by sight to any partner inthe 
firm: Not even the warehouseman, not even aclerk, 
has that personal knowledge of the men employed 
which the head of the firm once possessed,.as amatter 
of course. 








Tue History or Hyrnze Park.-—The manor of 
Hyde originally belonged to the abbots and monks 
of the Monastery of St. Peter’s, Westminster,and was 
by them enclosed, restricting the franchise or liberty 
to nine feet.in breadth beyond the, paling. Among the 
records of the abbey are some court rolls of the 
manor of Hyde during the reign of Edward ILI. 
Little more is known of the manor until the reign 
of Henry VIIL, when it reverted to the crown, 
having been given, together with the manor of 
Neyte, and the advowson of Chelsea, in exchange for 
the priory of Hurley, in Berkshire. When.the manor 
became vested in the Crown it was. known by the title 
of Hyde Park, anda keeper was appointed. No change 
was made until the execution of Charles I., in the 
year 1649, when the park was seized.in the name of 
the people by the Parliament, together with other 
properties in the possession of the Crown, and the 
Parliament ordered all Crown lands to be sold. But 
Hyde Park, with Hampton Court, was especially 





excepted in the Act passed for that purpose. How- 
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ever, three years later, viz., 1652, it was determined 


that they should be sold to raise money for the 
exigencies of the State, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing resolution, passed December 1, 1652:— 
“Resolved, that Hyde Park be sold for ready 
money.” The sale was effected in three lots—Lot 1 
being sold to Richard Wilcox, of Kensington, for 
4.1417. 11s.; lot 2, to John Tracey, of London, for 
3,9062. 7s. 6d.; and lot 3, to Anthony Deane, 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in consideration of 
9,0202. 8s. 2d.—the whole 621 acres producing the 
sum of 17,0687. 6s. 8d. It was during this usurpa- 
tion that the houses were erected on the skirts of 
the park, near what is called Hyde Park Corner, the 
leases of which were renewed in 1602 to Mrs, 
Hamilton, after whom Hamilton Palace is named. 
At the Restoration the Crown Lands were resumed 
by the king, who appointed his brother Henry, Duke 
of Gloucester, ranger. During the reigns of James 
and Charles 1. Hyde Park appears to have been a 
place of fashionable amusement; but although the 
park was in 1632 said “ to be lately thrown open,” it 
does not appear that the public were admitted indis- 
criminately; amusements were provided for the 
company. After the sale in 1652 the public were 
forbidden to enter, except on payment of one shilling. 





MRS. CLINTON’S PLANS. 





CHAPTER L 


THERE were but two sounds in the room; one was 
the everlasting click of Mrs. Clinton’s knitting- 
needles, the other the snores of her husband as he 
revosed in his large arm-chair. 

The glass folding-door was open into the pleasant 
garden, and the evening breeze, laden with the per- 
fume of closing flowers, came in, slightly fluttering 
Mrs. Clinton’s cap-strings, and lifting the silver 
locks which lay on the old man’s forehead. 

Mrs. Clinton raised her eyes from her knitting, 
and they wandered off to the bright flower-beds, and 
rested on the figure of a young girl, who was seated 
under a laburnum-tree, with a book in her hand. The 
golden blossoms of the tree almost touched her dark 
hair, and seemed a fit setting for the lovely picture. 
But this was not the thought which was passing 
through her mother’s mind as she looked at her, 
though a well-satisfied smile rested on her features. 

‘“« Harry, my dear,” said Mrs. Clinton. 

A snore was the only reply she received ; but the 
good lady was full of a scheme, and not thus to be 
put off. 

“ Harry, my dear,” she repeated. 

“ Well, yes, I think so,” he replied, sleepily. 

“Mr. Clinton, will you wake?” continued his 
spouse. “I want to speak to you.” 

This appeal was irresistible ; and with a start and 
an astonished exclamation of, “Bless me! I was 
actually asleep!” Mr, Clinton opened his eyes. 

“ As usual, when I want to talk to you,” said Mrs. 
Clinton, a little sarcastically. 

“Now, my dear,” said her husband, “TI am quite 
ready. You were saying something, I think.” 

Mrs. Clinton knitted on in silence forsome moments, 
without taking any notice of the expectant Harry; 
then, seeing that he looked much inclined to nod 
again, she began, eagerly: 

“ Of course, Mr. Clinton, I cannot expect you to 
feel the same interest in your daughter that an 
anxious mother does.” 

“Ts it of Annie you are speaking, my dear?” 

“T was wishing to do so,” replied Mrs. Clinton. 

“What does she want now?” said Mr. Clinton. 
“ Hasn't she silk dresses enough? Do you want her 
allowance increased ?” 

“No,” replied his spouse; “ the dear child is quite 
contented. She seems to want for nothing ; but you 
must see, Harry, that she is quite grown up, and we 
have a duty to perform to her.” 

Mrs. Clinton nodded her head, and patted her knit- 
ting in a most significant manner. 

“Do you mean that she must go to the Crosby 
ball ?” said Mr. Clinton. “She certainly shall.” 

“That is not what I mean, my dear,” said his 
wife ; “ though Ihave no doubt it would be very good 
for her.” 

“ Well then what is it, Mary ?” asked Mr. Clinton. 

Mrs. Clinton’s fingers moved rapidly until she had 

finished the row; then, pulling out her needle, and 
ting in the direction of the garden, she said, very 
yatically, “ Matrimony !” 
“Pooh! pooh! my dear, is that all?” said Annie’s 
father; “ there’s time enough for that, and I think 
Annie will choose for herself. I can’t spare her yet.” 
And Mr. Clinton stretched himself out, yawned, and 
lay back again in his chair. 

“Ah! it is just as I'said!” said Mrs. Clinton; “I 






and her son—at least, we are going to ask them.” 


light danced into her eye, which pleased her mother 
exceedingly. 


see !” 
Jennie—I am so glad you are going to ask her.” 
her father, putting his arm around her. 


the piano, where she sat down and sang his favourite 
song. 


“T love my little girl too much to wish her to be 
married,” replied her husband ; but no sooner had he 
spoken than he saw, by his wife’s face, what a mis- 
take he had made. 

There was a storm coming ; if he had any hope of 
escaping it he must rouse himself to action. So he 
resolutely shook off the pleasant slumbers that were 
returning to him, and, feeling for his spectacles, which 
were pushed up high upon his bald head, he dragged 
them into their proper position, and became most at- 
tentive ; but Mrs. Clinton did not speak for some time. 


tured mildly to suggest. 

“T was, Mr. Clinton; but I shall certainly cease 
speaking of what so nearly concerns me, now that 
I find no responsive chord in your heart,” replied his 
wife, loftily. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Clinton, “you don’t 
want me to ask somebody.” 

“ Ah! that’s just it, Harry!” exclaimed Mrs. Clin- 
ton, brightening considerably. “I do just want that. 
We must have a party staying in the house—a sum- 
mer party, you understand. We'll ask Jennie St. 
Clair, and Walter Morton, and——” 

Mr. Clinton had heard enough, and he again closed 
his eyes. 

“And Amos Gray may come, you see,” continued 
Mrs. Clinton; “and then there would be room left 
for the Earls and Chases.” 

“Yes, my dear,” assented Mr. Clinton. 

“ Then you give your consent?” said his wife. 

“ Yes,” replied Harry. 

“ That’s right, Harry !” said his wife, “ and there’s 
no knowing what may come. Walter Morton ad- 
mires her, I know ; and it will do a kind turn by Amos 
Gray, introducing him to Jennie. Poor girl, I shall 
always feel interested about her. There, Mr. C., I 
declare you're off again!” 
“Oh, no, my dear! Jennie, yes, I understand. 
She is a dear girl, and would make him a good wife, 
and I should like to see her in a comfortable home. 
Yes, my dear, an admirable plan.” 
“ But, Harry, we must be very cautious, you know ; 
these things require to be done very judiciously. 
Take no notice, my dear, of anything you see going 
on. Don't let the young people imagine that they 
are watched, then all will come right ; I understand 
these matters thoroughly.” 
Mr. Clinton was quite content that she should, and 
was soon oblivious of her and her plans ; while she, 
good lady, having gained her point, knitted on com- 
placently, thinking of the two weddings in prospect 
—one grand and fashionable, as became the squire’s 
lady, and the other quiet and unpretending. 
“Poor, dear Jennie! I have always tried to doa 
mother’s part by her, and I always will,” Mrs. 
Clinton said to herself. “Amos Gray is a good 
young man, and an excellent clergyman ; it will just 
do.” 

Just then Annie came in at the folding-door, and, 
passing by her father’s chair—‘ He must not be 
sleeping here in the draught of the window; it is 
getting quite chilly,” she said, softly, as she stooped 
down and kissed his forehead. 

“ There, don’t start, papa ; it’s only me.” 

“ Have you come in, my darling ?” 

“Yes,” replied Annie, “I was getting chilly, and 
tired of being alone.” 

“You are too much alone, Annie,” said her mother; 
“ your father and I have been talking about it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind it generally, mamma; only this 
evening I was dull.” And there was a weary and dis- 
pirited look on the young girl’s face, which would 
have told a keen observer a great deal more. 

“Well, Annie,” said her mother, “ we have been 
arranging something which will give you pleasure, I 
am sure.” 

“ What is it, mamma?” she asked. 

“Weare going to have some visitors to stayin the 
house,” replied her mother. 

“ Are you ?” said Annie. 

“Yes. Who should you like best to hear was 
coming ?” 

“ Jennie ?” said Annie, inquiringly. 

“Well, she is one, and Mr. Gray, and Mrs. Morton 


A vivid blush came to Annie’s cheek, and a bright 


“Ah!” said her mother; “you like that plan, I 
“It is perfect, mamma,” replied Annie. “Dear 
“Now, Annie, come away and play to me,” said 


She looked lovingly into his face as he led her to 


“That was very pretty, Singing Bird,” said her 





cannot expect you te share a mother’s feelings about {!father; “now what were you singing this afternoon ? 
—let us have that one.” 


her only daughter.” 


“My dear, you were speaking of Annie,” he ven- 


She turned round laughingly, and.shook her heaj, 

“I must sing something gayer; that was very 
melancholy, and I am happy and glad to-night,” shy 
said. 

Why was she glad? 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue plan succeeded perfectly. On the Tuesday fol- 
lowing, when Mrs, Olinton was dressing for dinner, 
she had the satisfaction of knowing that Walter 
Morton and his mother, Mr. Gray and Jennie §, 
Clair, were all in the house together, and that Annis 
was looking lovely. 

The worthy lady arranged her cap with tho 
greatest complacency, and thought alternately about 
Annie and the dinner; hoping that both her daugh- 
ter and her cook would acquit themselves well on 
this important occasion. eanwhile Annie stood 
before her glass looking at the face which was re- 
Ty there with more anxiety than she was wont 
to do. 

Annie was looking her best; there was a colour 
in her soft cheeks, and a kle in her hazel eyes; 
her white dress hung in graceful folds about her 
slight figure, and her dark hair'was ayranged with 
perfect taste. Her hands trembled ‘a little as she 
fastened on her bracelets, and then, having sent awa y 
her maid, she walked over to the pier-glass, and sur- 
veyed herself from head to foot. : 

“Will he like me to-night ?” she said, half aloud, 
as she clasped and unclasped her hands nervously. 
“I want a flower. I will take this moss-rose. ilo 
said once that it was his favourite.” 

She took one from a vase upon the table and put 
it in the front of her dress, then she quitted her 
room and went to that occupied by her cousin. 
Jennie St. Clair was some years older than Annie, 
and her face bore marks of trouble and anxiety ; but 
it was a noble face, full of truth, and earnestness, and 
love. She was tall and stately in her bearing. Some 
people called her beautiful ; but she was not strictly 
so, though few could look at her once without wish- 
ing to do so again. 

“You lovely little’ thing,” said Jennie, turning 
round as Annie came in. “ Why, you look likea 
fairy. We shall do for night and day,” she added, 
pointing to her own dress of black silk. 

.““ Now, Jennie, you must put some flowers in your 
hair,” said Annie. 

“Nonsense, dear,” said Jennie, “I never wear 
them now. Iam getting too old.” 

“You are not, you foolish thing,” said Annie. 
“You shall wear these white roses. There, stoop 
down. Ican’treach up so high. There, that will 
do—that’s lovely.” 

As they entered the well-lighted rooms where 
the guests were assembling Mrs. Clinton cast an 
anxious glance on Annie, but she was satisfied, and went 
on talking with Mrs. Morton. Annie glided over to 
the window where Squire Morton and Mr. Gray 
were standing. Jennie followed her, and Annie said: 
“ Tneed not introduce you to my cousin, Squire Mor- 
ton, as I think you have already met. Mr. Gray, my 
cousin, Miss St. Clair.” 

Jennie lifted her eyes, and met the glance of a pair 
of clear gray ones, which Mr. Gray bent upon her 
as he bowed. She liked the face to which they 
belonged ; it was refined, gentlemanly, and sensible, 
without being handsome, and the voice in which he 
spoke was pleasant. Her aunt would have been 
quite satisfied had she known how favourable were 
the first impressions on both sides, but she was too 
intent on watching Squire Morton and Annie, who 
were engaged in animated conversation. 

At dinner, by her mother’s arrangement, Annie sat 
beside Squire Morton, and Jennie and Mr. Gray were 
together. Several times Mrs. Clinton glanced towards 
them, and smiled when she saw how happily they 
were engaged, and dinner thus passed away plea- 
sanily enough. In the course. of the evening music 
was proposed, and Annie was requested to sing. Her 
voice was clear and sweet, and that evéning she sang 
particularly well. Squire Morton was passionately 
fond of music, and bent over her with delight while 
she sang. When she had finished her first song he 
thanked her warmly. 

“Do you sing Italian songs, Miss Clinton?” ho 
asked. 

“T sing nothing but English,” replied Annie, smil- 
ing. “Jennie will sing Italian to you.” 

“Oh, sing another English song first, Annie,” said 
Jennie. 

Annie turned over a pile of music with trembling 
fingers, until she found a ballad, which she drew out 
and opened. 

“Oh, that is a great favourite of mine,” said Squire 
Morton, “and it is a long time since I have heard it.” 
“T like it better than any of my songs,” said 
Annie, softly, “ and I will sing it.” 





It was one of thuse touching songs which seem 
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to bring the scenes they represent before ove ina 
more forcible way than any amount of description 
could do. 

There were a few bars of symphony, then the 
chords of accompaniment, sympathizing with the 
words, which told their own sad tale so simply. 
Annie’s voice was thrillingly sweet in this ballad, 
and when she had finished she was eagerly thanked 
by her audience. 

She put away her music and arose, but she just 
stole one hurried glance at the person for whom that 
song had been sung, and read in his eyes the only 
thanks which she wanted. 

Jennie’s voice was a rich contralto, full of power and 
sweetness, and she sang with more execution than 
Annie. Song followed song in quick succession, 
and it was long before she was allowed to leave her 

lace. 

“We might practise some quartettes, I think,” 
said Squire Morton. “ Mr. Gray, you sing, I believe ?” 

“ A little,” replied Amos Gray, coming nearer to 
the piane. 

“Oh, we'll have a good practice to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Annie. “ Yours is a bass voice, is it not, 
Squire Morton ?” 

“Yes, Miss Clinton, what there is of it is bass, I 
believe,” he replied, laughing, “and if I mistake not 
Mr. Gray’s is tenor.” 

“Oh, that will be charming!” said Jennie. 





CHAPTER IIl. 


So that evening passed by, and Annie sat in her 
own room, thinking it all over. She had been very, 
very happy, and there was a smile on her lips, as she 
whispered to herself, “ Why should I doubt it ? I am 
sure he loves me. I wish I knew it certainly—and 
yet no; why cannot I wait patiently until he tells 
me so? How kind mamma was to-night! She 
seemed to know how glad and happy I was. I 
wish Jennie would come in; I should like to talk to 
her.” 

The person she was wishing for knocked at the 
door at that moment, and Annie gladly told her to 
enter. 

“Now I am not going to keep you up,” said 
Jennie. “I have only come for a few minutes, to 
chat.” 

“ Sit down, dear,” said Annie. “I was just longing 
for you tocome in. How have you enjoyed your 
evening, Jennie ?” 

“ Very much indeed,” replied Jennie, with a little 
sigh. 

Then there was a pause, and it seemedas if neither 
of them was going to say anything more, but at last 
Jennie said: 

“T like Mr. Gray very much, Annie.” 

“Yes,” said Annie, “he is very pleasant, isn’t 
he ?” 

“There is more than that about him,” replied 
Jennie. “ He looks like a man to be relied upon— 
one who would be a firm friend and faithful ad- 

There is much that is good and noble in his 
face. * 

“ He is not so handsome as Squire Morton,” said 
Annie. 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Jennie, slowly. 

As these young ladies are talking confidentially we 
do not think we have any right to be listening to 
them. We all know what a “few minutes’ chat” at 
midnight means, and it was not until after one o’clock 
that Jennie left Annie’s room. 

The days fled by in a happy dream. Everybody 
seemed contented. Mrs. Clinton found her plans 
succeeding perfectly. The young people were con- 
stantly together. 

Mrs. Morton and the other guests only stayed a 
day ortwo, but Squire Morton and Mr. Gray eagerly ac- 
cepted Mr. Clinton’s invitation to prolong their visit. 
He, worthy man, did not trouble himself much about 
his wife’s schemes. He liked the young men for their 
own sakes, and enjoyed their society. Mrs. Clinton 
sometimes nodded mysteriously, and said, “ Doesn’t 
Annie look happy, Harry?” But she never said any- 
thing about the hopes she entertained; perhaps be- 
cause she did not find in him the sympathy which 
she required; perhaps because she thought that he 
might be betrayed into some incautious act which 
would spoil all. 

Mrs. Clinton prided herself on being extremely 
judicious, and so far as leaving the young people to 
themselves went she certainly was. 

Summer rambles, woodland excursions, evening 
lounges in garden and shrubbery, afternoon rides, 
practising in the morning, and rehearsals of music at 
night. Thus a fortnight glided by. 

It was.time for Squire Morton to return to his es- 
tate, and Mr. Gray to his parish. Mrs. Clinton watched 
anxiously for the dénouement. 

On the last morning of their visit Mrs. Clinton 


was seated in the library. Squire Morton was writin 
ata table not far from her, but her keen eyes de 
tected that, for the most part, he was drawing face 
on his blotting-paper, and his letters got on ve 
slowly. At last he raised his head, and, looking a 
her, he said: 

“ Mrs. Clinton, I know not how to thank you wie 
for the pleasant time I have spent here.” | 

“My dear Squire Morton,” said she, “it has been q 
great pleasure to us to see you, and I hope, if ab 
have not found it very dull, that you will visit ug 


again.’ 
“Dull! Oh, Mrs. Clinton,” he added, “ you i 
know how this visit has changed the whole tenor o 
my life. Ihave found something worth living for 
now.” | 

Ah! this was coming to the point. Mrs. Clinton 
laid down her needles and patted her knitting, smil+ 
ing most benignly. 

Of course when he actually asked for Annie sha 
must get up a few tears about parting with her, but 
just at present the young man needed encourage- 
ment. 

“Knowing your motherly feelings for her,” he 
continued, “I think there is no one so capable of 
telling me if you think I have a chance of winning 
her whom I love, and if I win her could I make her 
happy? Oh, Mrs. Clinton, have I achance? You 
do not know how the happiness of my life is at, 
stake!” 

Mrs. Clinton put one hand to her face, and with 
the other grasped Squire Morton’s hand, for in his 
a ormese he had left his seat and come over to 

er. 

“ My dear sir,” she said, with a well-feigned sob, 
“TI know you will make her happy. Heaven bless 
you! I already look upon you as a son.” 

“Thank you most heartily for those words, Mrs., 
Clinton. ‘They give me courage. Ah, there is 
Jennie on the terrace,” he exclaimed. “I will go to 
her immediately.” 

A faint cry burst from Mrs. Clinton, and Squire Mor- 
ton turned round in dismay. The next sound was a’ 
a Jide sob, which the good lady in vain tried to 
check. 

“You are ill. I have excited you. Can I doany-, 
thing for you?” said the young man, who was 
thoroughly frightened at this outburst of feeling. | 

“Did I misunderstand you?” said Mrs. Clinton.’ 
“What were you saying, sir?” 

“That I would speak to your nieee this morning, 
after the comfort which you had just given me,” re- 
plied Squire Morton. ‘“ Have I mistaken your mean- 
ing? Do youthink I am presumptuous in trying to win 
Miss St. Clair’s hand ?” 

Mrs. Clinton was perfectly silent for a few mo-| 
ments, trying to collect any remnants of dignity which | 
she possessed ; then, rising from her seat, she said, | 
witheringly : 

“You had better ask her yourself, Squire Morton!” | 
and swept from the room. 

Squire Morton looked after her in perplexity, and 
then, as the truth dawned upon him, an amused smile | 
crossed his handsome features ; but he took her hint } 
and went in search of Jennie. When he found her 
he made an honest, straightforward offer of his heart, 
and asked for hers in return; and she said, “ Yes,” 
for she had long loved him. 

As a dream, floats away when the morning sun 
awakes us, bearing with it the images of terror which 
have haunted us in the night, so the loneliness and 
bitterness of Jennie’s orphanage went out from her 
heart, having done the purifying work for which 
trouble is sent to us, and Jennie’s future was gilded 
with that glorious sunshine which the love of a good 
man alone can shed over a woman’s life. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Clinton, with dignified steps, was 
wending her way along the hall which led to her 
husband’s room, but ere she had reached the end of 
it, heard the rustle of a dress, and saw her daughter 
Annie coming to meet her. Tho young girl’s cheeks 
were wet with tears, and her head was bowed very 
low, as she said : 

“T was going to look for you, mamma.” 

“My child, my poor Annie!” said her mother, put- 
ting her arm round her, and drawing her into the 
nearest room, which happened to be Annie’s boudoir. 
“There, compose yourself, my darling. I know all 
—I know his villany! Never mind, my Annie, your 
mother loves you.” 


Annie’s face was resting on her mother’s shoulder, |! 


and she was sobbing violently. 
“There, dear, don’t,” said her mother, “I can’t 
bear to hear you, though I could cry myself.” 


“Oh, mamma, I can’t help crying,” said Annie. |' 


“T’'m so happy! Mamma, what am 1 that he should 
love me?” 

“ My poor Annie, he does not love you,” said her 
mother, “he loves your cousin Jennie.” 

“No, no,” cried Annie, “he loves me—only me! 


“Who did, my dear?” asked the astonished 


mother. 


“Mr. Gray, mamma,” replied Annie. 

“Mr. who?” almost shrieked her raother. 

“Mr. Gray, mamma,” replied Annie, “and he has 
gone to papa, and do you think he will say yes? I 


Shall die if he doesn’t, I know I shall.” 


* Annie,” said her mother, “this is all nonsense— 
mere nonsense! I must go and put a stop to this 
instantly. Stay here till I return, and I desire you 
not to think of such folly.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Annie. 

“Hush, child!” said Mrs. Clinton as she hurried 
angrily from the room. 

Mr. Clinton was busily engaged in sorting some 
papers, but he looked up as his wife entered his 
study. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, “allow me to congrain- 
late you. He is a nice young fellow, and will make 
her happy, I think. He has just been with me.” 

“ And you have given your consent to this folly, 
Mr. Clinton?” exclaimed his irate spouse when she 
had found her voice. 

“Yes, my dear, I thought you wished it,” replied 
her husband, with elevated eyebrows. 

“Wished it, and you knew all!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Clinton. “But itshall not be! No; however much 
she may wish it, it shall not be!” 

Here Mr. Clinton’s voice changed, and he said, 
firmly : 

“Yes, it shall be! Our child loves Amos Gray, and 
he loves her. He will make her happy, I know, and 
he shall have her. I have sid the word.” 

Mrs. Clinton was not accustomed to this kind of 
language from the man whom she regarded g0 lightly 
and of whose opinion she stood but little in awe.; so 
she now took refuge in a burst of hysterical tears. 
Her husband waited quietly until she had regained 
some degree of calm, and then said, kindly: 

“ T really thought I heard you express a wish that 
this should happen, my dear.” 

“ Not this, Harry,” she replied ; “and now to think 
that Squire Morton will marry Jennie, and our Annie 
will only be——” 

“Is Squire Morton to have our dear Jennie ?” in- 
terrupted her husband. “TI rejoice indeed to hear 
it.” 

“Don’t, don’t, Harry,” she cried, “it is cruel to 
speak in such a way!” 

“Why, my dear?” asked Harry. 

“ It is all your foolish and provoking trick of going 
to sleep, when I am expressing my thoughts and 
feelings to you, that has brougk¢ about these mis- 
fortunes,” said poor Mrs. Clinton, sobbing convul- 
sively as she spoke. “ Oh, how differently had I 
planned it!” ' 

“Well, my dear, be comforted,” replied Mr. Clin- 
ton, consolingly. ‘The young people are happy, and 
we shall have our two weddings all the same, and 
nobody can deny but that your plans have been most 


| excellent.” W. A. H. 8. 





PINE NOT FOR WEALTH. 


ConTENT is the principal source whereby to enjoy 
the blessings of creation. It keepeth the wheels of 
fortune’s carriage in full play. If anyone is obliged 
in conscience to lay up for the comforts of a family, 
having funds ready at hand makes it easy and plea- 
sant. By the same rule an appropriate fund for any 
great emergency would also be found of infinite use, 
as it would prevent that continual and often ineffec- 
tual anxiety to amass great wealth. Bat, alas! there 
are too many who thirst after the accumulation of 
wealth for less laudable purposes than that of pro- 
curing domestic happiness, and which too frequently 
renders them far more unhappy than the humble 
peasant who toils for his daily bread. Let me then 
advise you— 

Never pine after wealth, if you fain would not know 

All the cares that await some rich mortals below ; 

If you only possess wherewithal to live well, 

Be content, nor presume against fate to rebel. 

As you journey through life you will find on your way 

Many thousands more rich, yet less happy are they 

Than the most humble peasant who toils for his bread, 

For he’s rich with content when ‘his children are fed. 

Then be happy with what heaven deigns to bestow, 

It will augment your pleasures wherever you go; 

Let your greatest ambition for wealth soar above ; 

Let the treasures you seek be God's mercy and ws 





VIRGINIA. 


—————__ > --  —-- 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

SzyMovuR waited awhile in the hall, afraid to pre- 
sent his scared face before his wife. He turned to 
Alice, and, lifting his hat from his head, questioned 
her. 





He told me so this morning.” 





“Po I look ill? Do I look wild?” 
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Great drops of perspiration-stood on his forehead 
and upper lip; his whole face was fearfylly pale, his 
eyes unnaturally bright. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” answered the wothan: “Mon- 
sieur is pale and wild; Let me bring monsieur 
some wine.” 

“ Wine !—No, no, bring me brandy. 
send in the decanter.” 

Seymour went into the parlour and threw himself 
ona couch, wiping the moisture from his face as he 
waited for the brandy. It was the couch on which 
he and Cora had seated themselves after the cere- 
mony that had made them man and wife. This came 
into his mind, and tears sprang into his eyes. 

“Poor girl—poor, unhappy girl—had I known this 
I would have died rather than drag you down with 
me!” he muttered. 

Alice came in with the brandy and a goblet. Sey- 
mour seized the decanter and filled the glass half full, 
dashing the brandy over his unsteady hands as he 
did it. He drank eagerly, put the glass down ona 
Mosaic table, leaving a broad stain, and, starting up, 
would have gone in search of his wife, but she met 
him at the door with anger on her face but a smile 
upon her lips. 

By this time Seymour’s face was higlily flushed, 
and a gleam of red stained the pure white of 


Tell Lubin to 


his eyes. She thought that he was intoxicated, and 
for the moment loathed him, for,Cora was as fasti- 
dious as she was unprincipled. Drinking was sure 


to imperil the grace that she was so proud of, and to 
stain the beauty of his features. This was why she 
recoiled from it, with such terror. 

“ What is the matter? have you been ill?” she de- 
manded, in a low, constrained voice. 

“ Yes, darling, I have been very ill.” 

“Tn the street 2?” 

“Yes—something seized me in the street—a 
vertigo.” 

“Tt seems more like a panic,” she. said, looking 
keenly in his face. 

“T—yes, I suppose it must have been. Being 
so ill, I was afraid of terrifying you—the very 
thought made me a coward.” 

“Was thatall? Well, you seeI am not fright- 
ened.” 

“ That's a brave girl, 
most heart-broken.” 

She kissed him upon the forehead, 

“What is it about, Seymour? Whatis it that is 
breaking your heart?” she asked, softly, thinking of 
her own secret with dread. 

“Breaking my heart? Did I say that? ‘Whiat 
nonsense! I. was only afraid that you would think 
moe worse than I really was. See, I am well again; 
give me a few moments to dress for dinner, and I shall 
be as gay as a lark.” 

He ran upstairs laughing rather wildly, and, enter- 
ing his dressing-room, fell upon his knees by the 
couch, and struggled with his grief till the frail 
structure shook under him, 

“What can I do? What shall I do? No deer 
was ever run to covert so closely as Iam. She will 
hate me, or it will be her death. Better the last— 
better death a thousand times! One look of hate on 
that face would be such punishment as no other 
human being has power to Oh! how I 
love her! Will she believe it? Can I con- 
vince her that it. was this craving affection, this 
intense love that drove me on? Oh! if I had told 
her that day im the little summer-house, when the 
subject came up so naturally! She would have for- 
given me then, I am sure of it—forgiven me and 
saved me—but now I dare not tell her. There was 
something in her eye and the touch of her lip that 
froze me. Can she suspect?” 

He started up while these thoughts were flashing 
through his mind, bathed his face in cold water over 
and over again, and began to brush his hair violently. 
The exercise did him good ; he tore away at his black | 
curls like a tiger. 

“Tf I could tear them out! If I could only change 
this mass of black curls, all might yet be saved. 
But with her eyes upon me there can be no change. 
Oh! if she would but go away for a month or two, or 
let me! Perhaps she will, Yet howcan I live with- 
out her, my wife—my dear, dear wife!” 

He sat down on the couch now, with the hair- 
brush in his hand, gazing on the floor, in deep | 
thought. All at once he started up and began to 
dress himself more rationally. His face cleared, his 
lips parted and lost the'iron tensiow of nerves that 
had strained them together when he attempted to 
speak cheerfully. An important idea had come into 
his mind—an idea that drove away all the excite- 
ment from his brain and left him with the face of a 
man who had indeed been ill. 

When Seymour went downstairs all the wildness 
had left his eyes. He was calm and thoughtful, but 
apparently suffering from some past or present pain, 


Kiss me, dear, for I ani al- 


give. 





| “ you shall lie upon.the couch and listen to. me while 









forehead. She had shrunk from feeling his lips 
on hers once, and he would not offer them again. 

“Did I really frighten you, darling?” he said, 
smoothing the bands of her hair with one hand. 
* Forgive it, I was really ill. But for the brandy I 
must have fainted. See how my hands tremble 
now.” 

She looked up at him smiling—the beautiful dis- 
sembler—and touched his trembling hand with her 
lips very lightly, but the gesture was playful, and 
she smiled one of her sweetest smiles. 

“Tam so unaccustomed to sickness that. it frightens 
me. Come, let. us go to dinner. I, for one, am 
hungry.” ' 

Seymour tried to express his happiness, but the 
words stopped in his throat. She looked at him 
earnestly. 

“My husband does not seem so glad as I had ex- 
pected,” she said, laughing. 

“ Not glad, Cora! If there be a joy on earth for 
Alfred Seymour it is the presence of his. wife. 
Never on this earth was a woman so beloved—so 
worshipped.” 

“Ts this real, my friend ? Am I indeed so dear to 
you yet ?” 

“ Ask your own heart, Cora. 
you.” 


It shall answer 


It did answer her, and truly. But she was not 
satisfied. What was it that had begun to alienate 
her from the man she had loved so passionately? 


Who can tell the exact time when the ripe leaves 
change and fall? When I say that Cora Lander's 
love for her husband, from the first, had been anun- 
reasoning passion, those of my readers who knowany- 
thing of the human heart must. have expected the 
change that was creeping over her. 

“ Shall I drink some wine ?” said Seymour, laughing 
pleasantly. “ Or will you shrink from:the flavour on 
my lips, Cora ?” 

“ Wine—oh, I will pledge you in champagne with 
all my heart,” she answered; “ but brandy, I detest 
that; you never drank it before.” 

“Because I was never so ill before, Cora.” 

“ And now, dear, you eat nothing.” 

“T have no appetite.” 

He did indeed seem ili, and it was true that he 
could not taste the food she placed before him. 

“Do try something ; I have a horror of sickness. 
It puts me in mind of death,” she said, seriously 
disturbed. “I would not have you really ill for the 
world,” 

Seymour leaned back in his chair and covered his 
face for a moment with one hand. 

“Tt is this confinement, Cora. What if I takea 
little trip somewhere ?. That will enliven me,I dare- 
say.” 

She looked at hima moment, and then answered, 
in her usual clear, calm voice: 

“Tt may come to that, but let us hope that it will 
not be for long. I cannot spare you yet, Seymour.” 
The words were affectionate enough, but there 
was something in her manner which broke the har- 
mony. 

“Well,” he said, “we need not talk about that 
just now. I am already enough of an invalid to keep 
me indoors for some days.” 

Cora had spoken the truth; she did hate sickness, 
and had no patience with it in anyone. Her own 
health was perfect, and she was always tempted 
to consider indisposition in others a pretence. That 
Seymour should be feverish and complain took away 
from his perfection with her. Tbe man she loved 
should have been above such infirmities as that. But 
she had some sympathy in her nature, and was just 
then disposed to take a romantic view of any ques- 
tion that presented itself. 

“That will not be so very unpleasant,” she. said ; 


I read.” 

“ And will you stay with me, Cora?” 

His voiee trembled with tender thankfulness, which 
surprised her. 

“Why, that was exactly what made me rejoice 
when my aunt took her departure. It left me at 
liberty.” 

They both laughed at this, and she arose from the 
table. : 

“ Come, Alfred, if you are going to play the invalid, 
let ‘us begin.” 

He followed her upstairs wearily and with an op- 
pressive weight on his mind. 

“ Lie down upon the couch, I will search for your 
dressing-gown and slippers. Here they are—now 
see what a capital nurse I shall make.” 

He took the dressing-gown and put it on, thrust- 
ing his feet at the same time intoa pair of Damascus 
slippers which she had given him. Cora brought a 
laced pillow from the bed and laid it on the couch, 

“ There, everything is ready, Lie down and tell 
me what book I shall read.” 





He went up to Coraand kissed her tenderly upon the 





“ Anything you like, Cora. 





He lay down wearily on the couch;and placed ong 
arm over his eyes, as if the light disturbed him, 
Cora got a book and beganto read, but his immovab], 
position annoyed her. 

“Does your head ache badly ?” she inqnired. 

“Yes, it aches; I ache,all over,” he replied, turn. 
ing his face to the wall; “ but go on, Iam listening.” 

Cora went on with her book, and Seymour lay 
perfectly still. At last.a. slight noise, something lik, 
a broken sob, disturbed her. Hishand was still over 
his eyes, but she saw by the crimson strain on his fore- 
head and the quiver about his mouth, that he was 
crying. 

“ Why, Seymour, what on earth is the matter with 
you? Thisisintolerable! I hate tears; especially 
in a man.” = 

He dashed the drops from his face and turned 
suddenly. 

“You will soon begin to. hate me—TI feel it—] 
know it!” 

Cora looked at him steadily. It was true she had 
no sympathy with grief. What business had he to 
bring sickness and tears into, that chamber? 

“Do not let your prophecy work out. its own ful- 
filment,” she said. “The great charm.of our love 
was that ne disagreeable thing ever came-near it.” 

He lay quite still, gazing at her from under those 
long, moist eyelashes. 

“In sorrow or humiliation you would not love me 
then ?” he said, with a keen interest in the question 
that convulsed all his features. 

“T don’t know," she answered, thoughtfully, as if 
the question had presented itself for the first time to 
her mind, “To me love is only perfect with all 
things pleasant. Now sorrow and tears are not 
pleasant, take them from any point of view one will; 
and sickness—that, when real and in earnest, is 
simply revolting.” 

Seymour got up from the couch with a pitiful at- 
tempt at playfulness. 

“Then I must, be making myself very disagree- 
able,” he said. 

“You might be, Seymour, if the fever did not 
make your cheeks so red, and if that qnick fire had 
not driven the tears from your eyes. So lie down 
again. I rather like you in that dress, it puts me in 
mind of the Orient.” 

Seymour lay down again with a heavy sigh, and she 
went on reading, After awhile her voice, became 
low and drowsy; she read on listlessly, making 
long pauses. At length the book fell into her lap, 
and, with her red lips parted as the last word had 
left them, fell into a slumber so profound that she 
scarcely seemed to breathe. : 

Then Seymour turned upon his couch and gazed 
upon her with indescribable mournfulness, which 
changed after awhile to an expression.of such pain 
as seldom visits an innocent man’s face. 

“Tt is enough,” he thought ;“ she would not over- 
look it.. That which wounded her delicacy or stung 
her pride would kill all love.. She has. no patience 
with sickness or sorrow. Well, be it so; I can bury 
my secret here like the Spartan boy, till it eats my 
heart out. Expose it I never will.” 

Seymour arose carefully from the couch and went 
into his own room. With eager and trembling 
hands he put. on his coat,and boots, brushed his hair, 
and went softly into the next room. 

Cora was sleeping sweetly, and dreaming of some- 
thing very pleasant. Her lips parted in a smile, and 
her cheeks were like two roses. Seymour loved 
the woman and could not keep his lips from her 
forehead, but they touched it lightly as rose leaves 
fall, afraid that his hot lips would disturb her, and 
stole out of the room. again, holding his breath as if 
it had been sacrilegious to kiss his own wife in her 
beautiful sleep. 

It was dark now—he looked out of the window to 
see if it were so—and left the house, making sure 
that the latch-key. was in his pocket. 

First he went to the hotel, where Brian Nolan 
still kept his room, Brian met him with an anxious 
face, for he saw at once that there was something 
wrong. With him sympathy was intuitive ; he 
could not look on his master’s face without knowing 
the pain that was consuming him. ; 
“ Brian,” said Seymour, sitting down.on the boy's 
bed, panting for breath. 

“ Sir, I am here,” answered the boy, lifting his 
great, loving eyes to the young man’s face. 

“Brian, do you love me?” 

“Tove you,” answered the boy, with a quick heave 
of the chest. “Yes, I do love you.” 

“But if I were a bad man—if I were wicked—could 
you love me then ?” 

“T don’t know, because that would make you 
another person.” 

“But if I had, under great tempiation, dono @ 
wrong thing, could you love me the: ?” 

“Yes, it would break my Least, but I should love 
you all the same.” 
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Tears stood in the boy’s eyes. He looked wistfully 
in Seymour’s face. 

“You are only saying these things to try me, sir,” 
ke faltered. 

“Yes, Iam saying them to try you, Brian.. Heaven 
forbid that I should ever be compelled to: put such 
affection to the test. But it is a great thing to know 
that it exists. I shall not feel quite friendless or 
alone in the world now.” 

“ Ah, sir, how can you be alone?” 

Seymour smiled, but gave no answer. He-could 
not tell that boy of thempeeches his wife had just 
made, and of the anguish with which they hadi filled 
his heart. Head evitlently called on the boy with 
some definite purpose, buta change had been wrought 
by those few wards of simple affection, and, request- 
ing Brian to Hesure and'keep-within his room all the 
evening, he lettthhe boy go. 

“No, no; better rum some risk myself than mix 
him up With: the affair, Danger—I cannot avoid 
that, but.it mustibe braved rather than imperil him. 

e heart the lad has.. Let me get through 
be. d. out-of: this menial posi 


had 


et 


‘ «@hair-dresser’s-esteblishment. 
Wigs? ae ‘Then: tlie gentle- 

No, it wasfor a: fittend—an- his thea-- 
want m® E , to 
match. Were theyreertaitr to compare: well by day- 
light? No, he-wonli) not. ese titae im tlie morning,, 
they must be-ready for thie expresm 

So the wig was purehased, and @ pait of light 
steel glasses, fanciful affairs, such as young men 
sometimes wear who affectishortsightedness. 

With these done up in @ parcel and held tightly in 
his hand Seymour walked home in haste, hoping to 
find his wife still asleep. Cautiously he turned the 
latch-key in its lock—more cautiously he went up- 
stairs, thankful for the thickness of the carpet, which 
rendered his footsteps noiseless. 

Cora was asleep exactly as he had left her, except 
that the heavy hair at the back of her head had 
partly become. loose and flowed over her shoulder. 

Ie had walked rapidly, and, though it seemed. an 
age to him, the real. time of his absence had been 
brief. 

Seymour was scarcely a minute changing his 
dress and locking up his purchases. The gas had 
been lighted ame but burned low ; he turned it on 
more powerfully under, its.Parian shades, filling the 
chamber with light. 

Still Cora slept, enjoying her slumber, as.she did 
every other physical indulgence. 

In her very dreamsshe always had a glowing sense 
of life, which made her slumbers delicious.. Sickness 
really would have been a.terrible. calamity to this 
woman. 

Seymour kissed her upon the lips now. This awoke 
her, and.she started up, rubbing her eyes. with 
beth hands, like a sleepy child. Then:she opened 
them wide and. looked wonderingly on her husband. 

“ Dear me, I must have fallen asleep while reading ; 
and you, I will wager anything, dearest, that you set 
me the naughtyexample. Afterall, this‘ Enoch Arden’ 
does not bear a second reading ; the story looms out 
of the verse a little too broadly after you have had 
time to think itover. What business had this Enoch: 
to let his wife live with.anotherman? It made him 
the chief sinner.” 

“You would have had him claim his wife then?” 
said Seymour. 

“Yes; was not his happiness worth. as.much as 
that of the other man? She waa his wife.” 

“Yes, but she was prosperous.and. happy with the 
other, innocent of all wrong.” 

“What then? He, her hushand, was. miserable, 
and had a right to her.” 

“You would not have given her up then ?” 

“ Not if I loved the woman still—that is, supposing 
myself a man. Could you have given me up so?” 

She asked this laughing, but he answered, in fiery 
earnest : 

“Give you up, Cora? No, no, a thousand times 
no! The man who takes you from me must give up 
his life or take mine.” 

“But if L loved him ?” 

“Then I would kill you.” 

“Dear me,” cried Cora, who had just oe 
her hair in an elegant twist behind her head. ‘ But 
it is very pleasant to be loved in this brigand fash- 
ion, so long as one loves in return, you know.” 

“You speak as if.a.change-were possible, Cora.” 


“ Well, all things are possible in this world, I sup- 
pose.” 

She said this roguishly, looking at him over her 
shoulder as she thrust » golden arrow through her 

ir. 

“ Cora!” 

“Don’t speak so—I am loving you intensely this 
minute ; only don’t talk of being ilhagain and spoil 
it all.’ 

“ But one cannot always be-well.” 

“What nonsense! of coursertheycan. Come, take 
your place-agnin; and I will. go. overthat scene in the 
ae nuttings. That is-beau- 
tiful! 


CHAPTER XX ELIL 


Cowmerose the next morning witli # dblivious 
sense of domesticity upon her. She entered her dress- 
ing-reom in a. morning robe, looking fresh ae 
a flower,. Alice: that:she: wished to have 
her brealsftet served-tliere;.iff Mr: Seymour would 
take it with. her. 

“ Monsiéur hes eatem hitebrealifrst end gone out,” 
Alice seid. “It. is past ten. o’elocky. andi he lias 
| beem gone heif' an hour atleast.” 

Cora: wae vexed. sliould he lave gone ont 
before she was-awake ? eating his: breekfast 
alone; as iff he were: s business: mam and had any ex- 
house for neglecting his wife. She would take no 
breakfast. ; he liad! destroyed’ all. the happiness of her 
) morning: by this:strangs action. , She would 
go ae and stay there till he knew how 
or 


to company: 

eects tlionglits tliat flashed across 
Mier mind. Her life:with Seymourliad been one of 
adoration, Noman ever loved a woman 


perpetual Y 
more sincerely, but: it nrust. be a wonderful genius 
Piovot can perpetuate tlirowgh: all married life the 


devotion of the lover or tlie bridegroom. Having 
created: her Paradise andichosem her husband, Cora 
expected tlie first passionate Homage which he la- 
vished on her to last for ever. Without knowing it, 
she held him as a sort of splendid vassal conquered 
by her charms and bought by her munificence. This 
act of leaving her alone was his first offence, and she 
resented it as a great wrong. 

A little persuasion from Alice, however, induced 
her to taste some breakfast, which was placed 
temptingly before her on a sofa-table; but she was 
really too much annoyed to enjoy the meal. 
The téte-d-téte set of snowy Parian provoked her 
with its one empty cup. Lubin had done his best 
with the little breakfast, looking upon her visit as a 
sort of gala season in the house. Everything was 
perfect ; the biscuit white as snow, the butter ab- 
solutely tasting of the sweet grass upon which the 
cows were fed, coffee that filled the little room with 
its fragrance. But he was not there, and this very 
perfection increased her anger. 

“T have a great fancy to go,” she said, pushing the 
cup from her after taking one sip of the coffee. “ It 
would serve him right ; I really seem to be in the 
way here in my own house.” 

Her own house! Now it was she was beginning 
to remember that everything was hers. How much 
love can rest in a woman’s heart whensuch thoughts 
become familiar to it ? 

“Who is that? Go look, Alice ; heard the gate 
close.” 

Alice went to one of the front windows and sawa 
tall, fine-looking man, with light brown hair and a 
pointed moustache, walking towards the house. She 
returned to the boudoir and told her mistress. 

“Who can it be, Alice? we have no visitors ?” said 
Cora, a little disturbed. ‘Someone to see Lubin, I 
suppo es 
“No, madame, his air was too gentlemanly for that.” 

“Tt can be no one else, that is certain,’ answered 
Cora. “ Besides, these ¥rench artists—Lubin is one, 
I am sure—sometimes look like gentlemen.” 

The mistress and servant were so deeply engaged 
in this discussion that they did not hear the faint 
click of a latch-key or the footsteps of a man as he 
ascended the stairs and entered Seymour’s dressing- 


room. 

The first thing thatthe young man did on enter- 
ing the room was tolock himself in. Then he took 
the wig from his head and the moustache from his 
lip, and crushed them both into a drawer, which he 
loc While doing this he panted for breath, and 
drops of perspiration stood thickly on his forehead. 
But now he took time to bathe his face and hands, 
change his coat and brush his hair with scrupulous 
nicety. After thus refreshing his toilet he took a 
pac from an inner pocket in his vest, opened it 
and counted fourteen bank-notes of one hundred 
pounds each. 

These notes he sectred in a travelling-belt and 
laid upon the bureau, while he counted what might 
have been.some thousands of pounds in gold ina 








hurried, breathless manner, as if the task were one 
which he longed to get over. Both the gold and 
notes he put into the writing-desk we have seen 
him use for the same purpose before, which he locked 
carefully. 

“Now,” he said to himself, wiping the moisture 
away which would keep gathering on his forehead, 
“now I can go to her with a lighter heart. Great 
heavens! that man’s eyes are onme yet. I wish 
there was brandy or wine up here. He has driven 
all my strength away.” 

There was no brandy or wine, so he poured out 
some cologne-water from a bottle on the dressing- 
table and drank it off eagerly. Even that did not 
give him strength to appear at his ease before his 
wife, but he heard her voice in the next room and 
went in. 

This is what Seymour had been doing that morn- 
ing. While his wife was asleep he had gone into his 
dressing-room and carefully put on the wig with its 
light, curling hair, and the moustache with its curved 
points turning upwards.after a: fashion that changed 
the entire expression of hissmouth. Then the light 
pair of glasses were put carefiilly over his eyes, and 
a coat of pinkish drab cloth replaced the quiet colour 
that he usually wore. This disguise he completed 
with a hat se new that it shone like satin; and a little 
rattan cane. 

Thus entirely changed in his appearance, Sey- 
mour wentsoftly downstairs a little before ten, and 
let himself into the street. He hailed an omnibus at 
the next corner, with some ten other persons, all 
going to the City on business. One of these men 
was the person of whom he had bought those chest- 
nut carriage-horses. He resolved to court this man’s 
attention, and thus test his disguise. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but permit mo to open the 
window. It seems a little close.” 

The man of horses looked at him indifferently, 
moved, and allowed the window to be opened. Sey- 
mour drew a deep breath as he sat down. The man 
had not recognized him in the least. 

He entered the bank where some of his money 
was still on deposit, and where his bills of exchange 
had been cashed; after a few moments’ delay he 
quietly presented a draft at the desk, and to the very 
clerk who had done business with him before, signed 
by Alfred N. Seymour, with Philip Ware’s name on 
the back. The clerk examined the signature, com- 
pared it with one in his books, took a quiet survey of 
the person who presented it, and counted out the 
money. There was still a balance left in the bank. 

“Where is Mr. Seymour just now? I see this is 
dated at Quebec. On his way home, perhaps.” 

This was what Seymour wanted. He had been all 
the way fruitlessly studying how to open a conversa- 
tion that should lead to the answers he was ready to 

ive. 
on More than probable. Hoe was intending to sail 
from Halifax the week after I left Quebec.” 

“* Well, I suppose we shall hear from him when he 
wants the rest of his money,” observed the clerk. 

Seymour smiled, lifted his hat and walked out of 
the bank. On the steps he almost ran against a man, 
who came up so suddenly that he stepped back with 
a sharp recoil, as if the stranger had struck him. 

“T beg pardon,” said the stranger, lifting his hat. 
“Did I run against. you, sir?” 

“Tt is I who should beg pardon, I fear—pray ex- 
cuse my awkwardness,” answered Seymour, in a voice 
so hoarse and changed that his best friend would not 
have recognized it. 

The two men bowed politely to eacli other and 
Seymour passed on, hurrying to the nearest omnibus, 
which he entered, trembling from head to foot and 
pale as agitation could make him. 

Thus it was that Seymour returned home. No 
wonder he wanted a few minutes’ rest before he en- 
tered the presence of his wife. 

“ Am L late, my angel?” he said, drawing a chair 
to the little table. “Is there not at least one cup for 
me?” 

Seymonr took up the little silver coffec-pot, and, 
lifting the lid, looked in. 

“ Why, it is almost full,” he said. “ Waiting for 
me? How good youare. I had almost given up the 
pleasure of our breakfast in this pretty nest.” 

“ But why—why did you go out this morning of all 
others ?” said Cora, rather sharply. 

“Why, because my head ached fearfully, and I 
hoped to drive it off before you awoke to be annoyed 
with it ; but, unhappily, I got into the wrong omni- 
bus, and it took me out of the way.” 

Smiles began to hover about Cora’s mouth again ; 
she filled one of the Parian cups and gave it to him, 
resuming her own breakfast with fresh appetite. 

“The air does not seem to have given you much 
colour,” she said, looking at him earnestly. 

“No, it must be change of air, I fear, Cora, before 
I am quite myself again. It enervates oneto be idle 





so long, even with the sweetest and dearest woman 
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that ever lived, coming to one like an angel now and 
then. You must let me take flight for a week or two, 
Cora ; after that I will come back to my birdie the 
happiest fellow alive.” 

“ You are very anxious to leave me, Alfred.” 

“ Yes, dearest; since you bave told me how un- 
pleasant the presence ofa sick man is to you, I 
dread being taken ill again. Really, love, I am no fit 
companion for you. An excursion will send me back 
to youas healthy as a crusader.” 

“Tf I could only go with you, Alfred.” 

“ But that is impossible. We must not be seen 
together until all the world knows of our marriage.” 

“T have a great mind to proclaim it to-morrow,” 
answered Cora. “Only I do want all my affairs set- 
tled first and out of the executor’s hands. When he 
once renders up his charge we need not hide away 
in this stupid place. I am tired of it already.” 

“ And I like its solitude. It is a little romance 
we are living out here, Cora. The very secrecy is 
charming.” 

“ But you will leave it and me.” 

“ Only because I must,or you will cease to love 
me.” 

“But not yet—a week from now, say.” 

“Very well. Only you must nurse me, pet me, 
read to me, swear to love me for ever and ever, let 
what will befall us. That will make this one week a 
heaven.” 

“You are not content with that, but spend the 
whole morning no one knows where, and leave me 
to eat my breakfast alone,” she said, with a look of 
pleasant reproach. 

“ Ah! yes, I must atone for that. Not one step 
will I’ walk from this house till the week is up. 

Will that satisfy you, Mrs. Seymour ?” 

“ Are you in earnest? Is this a promise ?” 

“A solemn promise.” 

“Then I must forgive you; but it was a little 
hard.” 

Seymour arose from the table laughing. 

“Now let us begin our week,” he said. 
at least, we will snatch from fate itself.” 

Cora took no heed of the significance of these 
words, though they came from a heart heavy with 
foreboding. She was too full of her own thoughts 
for that. 

“Now what shall we begin this glorious week 
with? Let it be music—how you did love music in 
those old days.” 

“ And now as well as ever—better, if you are the 
musician. Come, the piano has not been opened 
yet—your hands shall] consecrate it.” 


“ That, 
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Cora looked into the glass, pushed the hair ba 
from her temples, shook out the lilac-coloured folds 
of her morning dress, and walked on before her hus- 
band into that gem of a drawing-room. There stood 
a grand piano, and close by it a music-stand, for no- 
thing had been omitted in that establishment. 

Seymour opened the instrument, drew an easy- 
chair closs to the music-stand, and, leaning back, 
prepared to listen or think such thoughts as make 
men grow old in their youth. Heaven help the man! 
Such was his strait that he was thankful to be 
silent and reflect a little—thankful to shield his 
agony of apprehension under the sweet storm of 
music that soon broke over him. 

Thus the young couple spent the week, all alone, 
surrounded by splendour in every form, loving each 
other and putting that love into language sweeter 
than poetry, but which grew a little tiresome from 
eternal repetition. 

Cora brought forth all her accomplishments to 
charm him with. When she sat down to the piano 
people in the street stopped to listen, and wondered 
who and what the people could be who had sur- 
rounded themselves so richly, and from whom such 
music came floating like strains from Paradise. 
Sometimes in her more fanciful moods she would 
take her guitar from its case and sing ballad after 
ballad with a grace and sprightliness which would 
have brought any man to her feet. They played 
chess in her boudoir, arranged flowers in the vases, 
watched the fountain throw up its waters in the 
moonlight—in fact, lived out the picture which 
Claude Melnotte placed before Pauline as his bright 
ideal of a love life. 

Yet something was wanting. Those young 
hearts, so close together, were far, far away from 
each other at times, each busy with its own little 
secret, and each at times tempted almost beyond en- 
durance to own everything and thus get rid of the 
one hinderance to a happiness which might have 
been so complete. 

At times, during that week, Cora had almost 
wished for some change. She was not satisfied that 
Seymour had kept his promise so faithfully, but 
would have given anything to see him go in and out 
as if occupied like other men. Sometimes she would 
shut herself up for hours only that she might feel 
the pleasure of welcoming him when her door was 
opened. After all, I think this one week of unbroken 
happiness had more effect on the after-fate of these 
two persons than any person reading this history 
will admit. Satiety is a worse evil to deal with 
than want ‘tsclf. Love is sometimes smothered 














under too much luxury, as honeysuckles and roses 
strangle each other when they grow close together. 

Seymour was saved from this by his own troubles. 
He had an inner life of apprehension and regrets 
which lifted him out of the enervating effects which 
fell upon his wife so imperceptibly that she was all 
unconscious of the change, as the bough from which 
a ripe pear has fallen. Cora told the truth, she 
began to feel a loathing for the home which her 
taste had made so beautiful. I think a week, at this 
time, out of doors, and fresh water brought from 
some spring under the rocks, would have been far 
better for those two young hearts. Under the blue 
sky, with God’s grand old wilderness shading them, 
they might have found out the secret of making love 
immortal. As it was they were about to part, he for 
an excursion and the woman for her ill-gotten home 
and crime-stricken mother. 

They stood together that morning in the little 
room, of which both would have been weary but for 
the anticipation of this parting hour—stood together 
with arms interlaced, looking into each other’s faces 
till tears blinded them. 

“We have been so happy here,” she sobbed, look- 
ing around with new interest on everything. “Oh, 
Seymour, Seymour, will this ever come to us again?” 

The man commenced trembling, and could only 
answer her with passionate kisses. With that cloud 
over his head, how dare he reassure her ? 

“You will not forget me?” she pleaded, clinging 
to him. 

“Nothing shall drive you from this heart, my 
wife—nothing but death!” 

“ What can I do for you? I would give the world 
to work for you—suffer something for you?” 

“Rather be happy for me, sweet wife.” 

“T cannot be that, and you gone.” 

“Tt will not be for long—I pray to heaven that it 
may not be for long,” he said, straining her to his 

som. 

“Do you doubt it? Is there a single fear in your 
heart that we shall not meet again, and that 
speedily ?” 

“No, darling, no. I talk at random. Now fare- 
well. Kiss me once more—again, again—heaven 
bless you, Cora! Think kindly of me. Love me, 
let what will come. Nothing but death can really 
part us, remember, for you are my wife—no human 
power can prevent that. Once more, farewell!” 

“Seymour! Seymour!” 

There was no answer—the door closed—he w13 
gone. 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
——_—_—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 

THIs explanation threw some light on the singu- 
larly confidential tone assumed towards her by Mr. 
Lopez, in the first hour of their meeting, and Rosa 
said: 

“Then your father can hardly be held account- 
able for what he says in a moment of excitement, and 
I shall use my best efforts to bring about a better 
understanding between him and your aunt.” 

— gave her a penetrating glance, and nervously 
asked: 

“ Did he seek your good offices for the furtherance 
of my interests, Miss Gordon? Excuse me, but 
my father is almost a monomaniac on one subject, 
and I fear that he will injure me with my aunt by 
his attempts to win over those who are about her. 
I overheard something of what he was saying to you, 
utter stranger as you are to him. It annoyed, though 
it did not surprise me, for he has successively offered 
a bribe to my aunt’s companions, to get her will 
executed in my favour. I hope he did not go quite 
80 far with you in the first interview he has had with 
you. 

a hesitated a moment and then frankly re- 
plied: 

“I thought it strange that Mr. Lopez should 
speak so freely to one so little known to him, but 
what you have just said explains it. He did offer 
me money if I would use my influence with Mrs. 
Hawks to have her will made in your favour without 
any farther delay.” 

Inez crimsoned, and then grew pale. In a sad 
tone she said: 

“Poor papa; his mind seems daily less and less 
under his control. I trust that you will attach no 
importance to his words, MissGordon. It is the one 
desire of his life to see me rich, and he thinks my 
aunt unjustly witholds from me that portion of the 
estate that should have belonged to my mother. Of 
course it is herown to do as she pleases with, though 
I cannot help feeling that she is not as liberal as she 
should be. We always understood that, although my 
grandfather disinherited my mother on account of 
her marriage with a man he did not like, he had no 
intention of leaving me without a provision. In the 
will under which my aunt claims the estate my name 
was not mentioned ; it was made before my birth, but 
my papa knows that a similar one was made, though it 
could not be found. The lawyer who drew it up 
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assured my father that in that half of the estate was 
left to me at my grandfather's decease, and the re- 
mainder was to become mine at the death of my 
aunt. Under these circumstances you cannot won- 
der that papa feels harshly towards her, and in this 
dreary solitude he has nothing to do but nurse his 
wrath, and bemoan the obscure bondage in which 
he chooses to think I am held by his infirmities and 
lack of means.” 

“Dear Miss Lopez, I can understand and sympa- 
thize with his feelings; but you seem to bear your 
lot with the patience of an angel. You may rely on 
my efforts to serve you if I can possibly do so. Mrs. 
Hawks seems very fond of me, and, humble as I am, 
I may be able to place your claims in a proper light 
before her.” 

There was the slightest possible touch of hauteur 
in the tone of her companion’s voice as she quickly 
replied : 

“Excuse me, Miss Gordon; it was not to ask such 
service at your hands that I have been thus com- 
municative to one so little known to me, but to 
deprecate any such use of your influence with my 
aunt. So far from serving me, you would but injure 
my cause, and she would be capable of taking from 
me the sum she annually allows me if she thought 
those around her had been tampered with in any 
way. My auntis a very peculiar woman, and she 
is determined to hold in her own hands as long as 
she lives the power her wealth gives her. I en- 
treat that what passed to-day between yourself and 
my poor half-crazed father shall not be spoken of to 
anyone.” 

“Tf you desire it, of course not. After what you 
have said I shall attach no importance to the words 
of Mr. Lopez, and I shall hasten to forget them as 
soon as possible.” 

“Thank you; yon are very kind. Youare different 
from the other ladies my aunt has had in her em- 
ployment, and I think you will please her better. I 
hope you will, for you are young enough to be a com- 
panion for me, and I have never known the happi- 
ness of claiming a friend of my own sex and age. 
Pray tell me how you came to go to my aunt, Miss 
Gordon, for I already feel an interest in a girl as 
young as myself who seems even more desolate than 
I am. ” 


“ How shall I thank you for those words of sym- 
pathy and kindness ?” said the fair actress, with tears 
trembling in her expressive eyes. “I will tell you 
what I knew of myself, but it is very little. Who or 
what I am I know not. I have been educated in the 
delusive belief that I was to filla brilliant position in 





life, then cast upon the world to win my own bread, 
without a word of explanation, or a clue to my family. 
The very name I bear may not rightfully be mine, 
but I care little for that now. I have accepted the 
lot awarded me, with the determination to make the 
best of it. I dislike teaching, so I came to Mrs. 
Hawks as her companion.” 

Inez listened with vivid interest. She earnestly 
said : 

“T honour you for your independence and energy 
—for your confidence in yourself. You have been 
cruelly treated though. You should have been tol¢ 
those things concerning yourself which are now only 
painful causes of conjecture. In some respects your 
fate is far sadder than mine.” 

“Yours! Oh, Miss Lopez, if I had your beauty, 
your expectations, there is nothing to which I should 
not aspire. If you marry to please your aunt you will 
eventually inherit the whole of her fortune.” 

Inez shook her head and sighed heavily. 

“T shall not do that, for she has already declared 
her hostility towards my betrothed. My father ap- 
proves my choice, but aunt never liked my lover, and 
only this morning she gave me the choice to give 
him up or forfeit all chance of inheriting anything 
from her. I do not know why I speak so freely to 
you, Miss Gordon, but there is something about you 
that attracts confidence, and I feel sure that mine 
will not be betrayed.” 

“ Never! you may trust me asa sister. Pray call 
me Rosa, and let me be really your friend. I too am 
attracted towards you in a degree that I have rarely 
felt to a stranger.” 

Inez held out her hand, and with charming grace 
replied : 

“ We will be friends, Rosa, and henceforth to you 
Iam Inez. We shall often meet while my aunt is 
at Newport, and you must aid me to keep peace be- 
tween her and my father.” 

“ Yes, that shall be our compact ; and now, having 
won your confidence, sweet Inez, will you not con- 
sent to put my sincerity to the test by allowing me 
to mediate with Mrs. Hawks in favour of this lover 
of yours? ‘Tell me his name, and where he lives; 
give me the ‘lay of the land,’ that I may serve you 
intelligently.” 

Inez shrank from the confidence demanded. Sho 
changed colour and trembled as she said : 

“Oh, no, no—I cannot do it. Nothing would 
move my aunt, and Godfrey himself would deprecate 
the thought of winning her consent to our union 
through such questionable means.” 

Rosa started as naturally as though she had not 
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expected to hear that name. 


came from the lips of her rival, for her very manner 
of pronouncing it proved how tenderly she loved the 


man who bore it. She repeated: 

“ Godfrey—it is not a common name, but I once 
knew one who bore it. 
impossible that the Godfrey I knew and he to whom 
you refer should be the same person.” 

“Why impossible ?” asked Inez, a sudden thrill of 


fear shooting through every fibre of hertbeimg, though 


it would have been impossible for hesto have ex- 
plained what she dreaded. ‘“GodfregyBenton was a 
student.” 

Rosa covered her face with her hand#pand,.after a 
silence which Inez had not courage tovimterrupt, she 
looked up again so pale that she onlyfeamé:veice to 
falter: 

“Why are you so ly moved, Miss: Gordon ? 
Are ounce you senee ty Godivey Fenton?” 

Rosa cried out, with passionate fervomrt 

“Oh, Inez—Inez, can you evert : 
tell you that I have been the camseref your: amnt’s 
anger against your lover? [iktmew: liim, alas? too 
well, for he has played withaayy heart; as» ho ismow 
doing with yours. I told Mit Hawks the story of 
my short life, and betrayedite her the wrong thisitoo 
faseimating man has of towards me. His 
name accidentally my lips, and Mis. Hawks 
drew from me what: E-would have torn ontmy tongue 
rather than utter’ #2 biad dreamed of the-evil it 
might do. Good heawens! you are ill—you are 
fainting!” 

Inew had sunkback:on herseat, so white, so still, 
that. she looked like the image of death, but she had 
not lest her tofeel and suffer. She gazed 
blankly at the. who had just dealt her so fearful 
a blew, and  shudderslowly turned her eyes 
away from the imploring face of Rosa. She faintly 
said : 


“No—I am not ill; I shall be better presently. 
Wait—vwait, till I reeover breath to speak.” 
“T have rnined his canse with her for ever,” was 


the triumphant thought that came to Rosa, but she} 


veiled her exultation by an expression of thekeenest 
sympathy andremorse. She deprecatingly said: 

“Oh, if I had only known—if I could only have 
dreamed of the mischief I was doing. Byt Mrs. 
Hawks led me on till she discovered all she wished 
to know, and I felt.so friendless, so forlorn, that I was 
glad to confide my troubles to her as to a maternal 
friend. Dear Inez, tell me that I havemnotdone you 
ap irreparable wrong.” 

By this time Miss Lopez had reeovered the power 
of thought and speech. The deathly pallor of her 
face changed to a more natural. hue, and she steadily 
said: 

“Tf treachery has been practised towards me, it is 
best to know it in time. I refused to believe my 
aunt’s assertions. this morning; but I cannot refuse 
to listen to what you have to'say. The love that is 
not founded on the truth and honour of the one ta 
whom it is given is of little worth. I believed in 
Godfrey Fenton as a true:and noble man, but if he be 
what you assert him to be I can no longer trust him. 
It is due to him to hear what you have to say of him, 
to require you to place in my possession the proofs of 
your assertions, for you mustnot forget, Miss Gordon, 
that yon are but slightly knownto me,and ina matter 
so vital to my happiness as this I must have the 
amplest confirmation of your words: before I can ac- 
eept:them:as the truth.” 

Rose coldly replied : 

“Such. proofs as you require I.cam searcely give, for 
noearrespondence ever took place between Mr. Fenton 
audmyself. [have no written record of the words 
he has spoken to me again and again, but they are 
indelibly engraven upon my heart. Oh, Inez! he 
wom me by that guileful tongue of his; he wooed 
mein every way possible, and for a whole year I 
walked in the delusive paradise created by the hopes 
he held out tome. To the very lasthe wore the de- 
ceitfinl mask, and. it was only on the eve of our final 
separation that all the falseness, all the hollowness 
of the nature I had believed so noble, was-laid bare 
beforeme. The anguish, the:struggle that followed, 
I will not attempt to describe ; but now I have but 
one feeling towards Godfrey Fenton, and that is, su- 
preme seorn and contempt. He is unworthy to 
brush the dust from your feet, much less to clasp 
your hand in betrothal; and it is better for you to 
know this now than to give him the power to desert 
you as he has so many others. I knew him to bea 
trifler, but to me he seemed so devoted that, as you 
say, I believed in him. And then, in that last bit- 
ter interview, he told me that if I were endowed 
with fortune he would prefer me to every other 
woman in the world, but, dependant as he was, it 
was impossible for him to marry a penniless girl.” 

“ Did he say that ?” came from the pale lips of the 
tortured listener. 

“ Those were his words; but of what worth were 





She trembled as it | they, Inez, when he leftme? Yes—left me toseek 


He was a student, but it is 


T| weight. 


| 


j one more brilliantly endowed. I will not accuse 


Mr. Fenton of mercenary views, but if you had not 

been the presumptive heiress of twenty thousand a 

| year, do you suppose that he would ever have asked 
you to become his wife ?” 

|" She paused, exhausted by the vehement outpour- 

| ing of herlong-pent-up wrath, and eagerly watched 
the effect of her words on her victim. 

Most unwillingly did poor Inez recall the circum- 
stances of her first meeting with Fenton, for they 
gave some confirmation to the doubts expressed by 
Rosa. She was in London with her aunt for a few 
days’ shopping; their carriage got entangled, and 
Mrs. Hawks was so much alarmed that she was 
eeized with one of her spasms. Fenton was passing, 
saw that the slender girl in the carriage could scarcely 
sustain the struggling form of her aunt, and he at once 
turned aside, wrenched the door of the vehicle open, 
and, stepping in, at once relieved Inez of Mrs. Hawks’s 


themgave appropriate directions to the driver, 


andremained with them till Mrs. Hawks was safely} 
removed: to her own house, then, offering his card ‘mepeated the on of, : 
who : Would Godfrey Fenton haveasked me to become 


to explained he was, and requested per~ 
missiom to call again and after her aunt. 

This-was readily granted, for Bemton’s person and 
addres@had already most: : 


and his humanity and:eoelness: had won her deepest 


eforth he cameevery day during her stay in 
Lendon, and sheseen knew that it was not his in- 
terest'in Mrs. Henwka’s state of health that drew him 
to Burli so much as that he had con- 
ceived for herselfi 
One day Inem overheard a conversation between 
Fenton /her-aunt’s physician, which she now re- 
called with bitter anguish. She was in a recess, 
hid@em by folds of heavy drapery, when the two, who 
hadientered:the house together, paused so near the 
doorthatshe could not avoid hearing all that passed 


between 

“You.are- «lucky fellow, Fenton,” said the doctor, 
“to haye served:so lo girl as Miss Lopez. One 
toe who will be ‘when the old lady goes off 
the scene, and she can’t last much longer.” 

To this Fenton had replied : 

“TI know nothing about Miss Lopez’s prospects, nor 
do I care to discuss them. She is fair enough herself 
to turn most men’s heads without the addition of for- 
tune.” 

“Yes, I understand.all that ; but:money is a good 
thing too, and she'll have plenty of it. You must 
manage to keep on-the right.side of the old lady, my 
boy, remember that.” 

“T shall scareely take the-trouble: to do that,” was 
the indifferent reply? But Inez remembered. with a 
sharp pang that he had courted her aunt’s good 
graces, and most signally failed to win them ; for, in 
spite of the service he had rendered her, Mrs, Hawks 
never could forgive him for having seen her under 
the distorting influence of one of her worst spasms. 

His stay in London continued as long as that of 
Miss Lopez, and he devoted himself to herin every 
possible way. Inez took pains to let him know her 
exact position, and how doubtful it was as to her be- 
coming the heiress of her aunt’s wealth; but this 
made no apparent impression upon him. 

Fenton soon followed, her to her desolate home 
near Newport, and, nothing daunted by the sight of 
her helpless father, spoke to her of love and mar- 


riage. 

Inez listened in perfect faith to his assurances 
of unfailing devotion; for how could she doubt him 
after such evidences of affection asthese? Hespoke 
frankly of his own worldly position, but never hinted 
at the tie which bound him to Opal Hastings; and 
Inez confidingly believed herself the first love of his 
wandering heart, 

It was clear from what Fenton said of his. own 
prospects that without a settlement from Mrs. Hawks 
he could not venture to marry her niece; but Inez 
still believed in the perfect purity and disinterested- 
ness of his affection for herself. Such women trust 
implicitly, if at all; and until this day the poor girl 
had never cherished a doubt against him. 

Fenton had visited, the Glades several times, and 
was always welcome, always agreeable to Mr. Lopez, 
who was almost as much charmed’ with his gaiety 
as his daughter was with his sentiment. At the 
command of his mother he was travelling ; but the fair 
magnet at the Glades attracted him thither at every 
interval he found it possible to spare fromthe exten- 
sive tour he was required to make. 

Of late he had pressed for an understanding with 
Mrs. Hawks, and some certainty as to what he and 
Inez could depend upon from herin the event of their 
union. He had often.assured her that he would not 
seek to make a new home for himself, but would 
render the Glades more habitable, and bring around 





of enjoying. His own mother had younger children 
he told her, and to them she could turn for consolg. 
tion for his abandonment of his native home for thy 
sake of the girl he loved. 

After hearing from Mr. Lopez the history of her 
grandfather’s. will Fenton insisted that Inez was 
entitled t6 the enjoyment of the half of his ¢. 
tate, and he declaredit to be shameful in Mrs. Hawk; 
to withhold it from her. Instigated by a recent 
letter from him, Inez had only that morning made 
fina] appeal to her aunt, which was met with a decideq 
refusal, accompanied by the revelation of Godfrey 
Fenton's double dealing. 

Inez refused to believe her aunt’s statement, but 
here was confirmation that she could not doubt. He 
had:woeed and won another before they had ever 
met. In place of being the high-souled man of 
honour to whem she believed she had plighted her 
troth, he wasebut a contemptible and heartless flirt, 
pcre: Rag own. exorbitant. vanity at the expense 
of ing hearteand blighted h 

Ah, it was toe bitter—too iliating. 

Aiterreviewingr all these incidents Inez vaguely 

a: 


his-wife if I had not had theeprospecf of inheriting 
—_ wealth? Wasmotthat-what you said? Yes, 

remember now. Twenty thousand a year is a 
great-deal of money, and/it: may have been a temp- 
tation to him a Perhaps he would 
never have wished to marryme but for the prospect 
of that. But then it is not really mine you knov, 
and he seemed so earnest, so truthful, that it is hard 
to believe him false. I. am too wretched, too much 
bewildered, to know; what to think about it. My 
senses.seem to be forsaking mo in the crisis when 
I most need them” 

Rosa offered hera glassof water, and then, in her 
liquid, gms sr cang asked : 

“ Did Mr. Pontomever hint: to.you why he wished 
to live so far away-from his home, Miss Lopez ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she: eagerly replied. “He said that, 
afflicted ag. my-poor father is, he could not take him 
among his own connexions to make a spectacle of 
him ; neither could we leave him to the mercy of 
servants; so we must stay with him and make a 
pleasant home for him. It was Godfrey’s thoughtful- 
ness for poor papa that filled up the measure of my 
confidence in him.” 

“ And he hinted at no other reason?” asked tho 
insidious voice. ‘ 

“ - o; I remember no. other. Do you know of 
any ” 

“Yes, I do. Mr. Fentom has been more frank 
with me than~he seems to have been with yon, 
though the circumstances were different. I had no 
possible fortune to bestow on him, so he’could afford 
to tell me the bare and revolting truth that while he 
was playing the part of a devoted lover to me his 
hand was already plighted to a young girl. His mo- 
ther sent him on his travels till Opal Hastings is old 
enough to become his bride.” 

“ Opal Hastings! that is the girl my aunt spoke of, 
but I would not listen to her. I refused to believe 
her assertion, though it made me inexpressibly 
wretched., And you confirm it! You then were 
her informant? Why should he have told you 
of her when he has never mentioned her name to 
me ?” 

“ To-erush out the love he had been at such pains 
to kindle,” replied Rosa, disdainfully. “He placed 
my rival before me, and bade ne despair. Inez, do 
as I did; tear the image of this treacherous man 
from your heart, and, in its place; enshrine there 
contempt and aversion for the false one who has 

t so much woe'to us both. Let him not have 
the triumph of knowing how deeply he has wounded 
you. Strike such a blow at him as he will feel in 
his turn by refusing to see him again, and ceasing 
te communicate with him in any way. Should any 
doubt arise as. to.the disposal of Mrs. Hawks’s for- 
tune, he will return to his first allegiance, and desert 
you as he has deserted me. There is no truth in him 
—none—none !” ; 

Inez dropped her colourless face upon: her hands, 
and seemed absorbed. in. thought. After a long si- 
lence, which Rosa thought it best not tointerrupt by 
any farther appeal to her. pride, she at length spoke, 
in a low, sad tone: 

“T believe that are quite right, Miss Gordon, 
and I am weak to hesitate. But you do not know— 
you can searcely understand what Godfrey Fenton 
has been to me during the last four months of my life. 
He brought life, and hope, and.joy to this desolate 
roof. He is already like a son to my r stricken 
father, and this blow will fall almost as heavily on 
him as on me. Oh! Rosa Gordon, I wish we had 
never met, for the meeting has.brought to me sorrow 
un ble !’ 

“Yet, it was plainly my duty to warn you of the 
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“ Forgive me for the pain I have caused you ; it was 
involuntary on my part.” 

“Yes,” was the faint response, “T must remember 
that, and the certainty of his. double treachery will 
enable me to sustain my pride. I shall write to Mr. 
Fenton, and tell him that all is over between us; 
that he must come here no more. Nomore! Oh! if 
you could measure the depth of desolation those 
words express for me!” 

Yielding at-last to the overwhelming agitation she 
could no longer repress, Inez burst into such a pas- 
sion of sobs and tears as touched even the com- 
passion of her who had thus struck her to the heart. 
Rosa used every effort to soothe her, but she impa- 
tiently turned from her, crying out, in tones of pierc- 
; ish : 


ing anguish : 5s 

“Let me alone—say no more to me on this sab- 
ject, for I cannot bear it. You have destroyed all 
my happiness, and now talk of hope or consolation 
for that which I feel to be irremediable. You have 
broken my heart, but you did it for my good, and I 
will not reproach you if Ican help it. There—there 
—pray be silent, or I shall go mad at once.” 

Rosa said no more. She had accomplished all she 
proposed to herself, and had prepared for her recreant 
lover as unlooked-for a blow as she had herself 
received at his hands, and she was satisfied with her 
day’s work. 

She quietly took up her fan again, and resumed 
her occupation of watching Mrs. Hawks’s skumbers. 

Inez at length aroused herself from the passion of 
anguish into which this revelation had thrown her, 
and going into her own chamber bathed’ her eyes 
and smoothed her hair. 

She gradually made up her mind that to Fenton 
himself she. would appeal for confirmation of what had 
been told her. From himself should come the fiat 
that separated them, for if he acknowledged the 
truth of what Rosa*had told her she could have no 
claim on one so false and light of nature as he would 
thus prove himself to be. 

The long habit of self-control before her suffering 
father enabled her to put sufficient constraint upon 
herself to return to her guest, looking very pale and 
worn, but outwardly composed. 

After a keen glance at her Rosa thought: 

“She bears it better than I thonght possible. 
She loves him Jess than I do, or she would never be 
6) calm,” and the remem brance of her own rebellious 
struggles brought @ faint flush to. her cheeks and a 
pang to her heart. 

Inez quietly said : 

“You have done me a service; Miss Gordon, for 
which I should thank you, but I cannot yet. We 
will suffer this subject to drop between us for 
ever, if you please ; and now I must turn from senti- 
mental suffering to the prosaic realities of life. My 
aunt always requires food when she awakes after one 
of her attacks, and I must see that Nora has some- 
thing for her that will please her palate. Pray excuse 
me while I go out and order luncheon.” 

After a brief absence Inez returned, followed by 
a neat-looking girl, who quietly set out. small table, 
threw over it a damask cloth, and placed on ita 
tempting repast, ready for the sleeper when she 
should awake. 

Her preparations were scarcely completed when 
Mrs. Hawks yawned, opened her eyes, and, staring 
areund her in an amazed. way, asked: 

“Where am-I? What has happened to me? 
Have I been ill again? Oh! I remember row. 
Where is my darling Bijjer, and what has become 
of the spotted monster that attacked him ?” 

Inez hastened to reply: 

“Thave had Don shut up; aunt; and I’m: glad to 
see you quite -well again. You have been taking a 
nice sleep, and I have your hunch with hot tea ready 
for you. Nera shall bring it in at onee.” 

Mrs. Hawks sat up and looked around’her: She 
seemed pleased with the thoughtful attention of her 
niece, and said : 

“Thank you, my dear. Iam very hungry, and you 
seem to have something nice there. But what has 
become of yourfather? [hopethatI have not driven 
him from his‘own room.” 

“ Oh, he is offen wheeled into the hall at this warm 
season, and Dick removed his chair'there after you 
fell asleep.” 

“ Won’t he come in and join us now? I believe we 
had a quarrel, as is usual when we meet, but I have 
forgotten all about it, and I shall be on my good be- 
haviour till IT go away.” 

“He has fallen asleep, aunt, and I would prefer not 
waking him. Hehas his meals served whenever he 
feels inelined.” 

“ There—a niee time you'and Nora must have, I 
declare. But it’s none of my business, and I uxder- 
sand very» -l} why you can’t’ wake him up. It’s the 
old story, I’ xppose.” 

Inew lookvd -distressed, and, struck by the pale 
sadness of her face, Mrs. Hawks-suddenly asked : 





“ What's the matter with you, child? Haven’t you 
been crying your heart out since I went to sleep? 
Your eyes look very suspicious.” 

“Why should I cry, Aunt Eunice?” she lightly 
asked. “CQome—TI will draw the table nearer to the 
sofa ; and if you will not sit up, you and Miss Gordon 
can take your lunch together. Nora will be back with 
the tea directly.” 

The old lady’s attention was diverted to the deli- 
cacies on the table, for Inez had taken care to provide 
such things as her aunt particularly liked. Nora 
made a diversion in her favour’ by bringing in the 
ve tea, and the three drew up to the little 
east. 

Rosa waited on Mrs. Hawks, and then partook of 
the repast herself; but all that Inez attempted was 
to swallow: a small portion of the steaming liquid, 
er drop of which seemed as if it would strangle 

er. 

Mrs. Hawks did not remark her want of appetite, 
for she was too busy ministering to her own wants 
and selecting tempting tit-bits for her dog. 

Orders were dispatched to Dick to have tho car- 
riage im readiness in half an hour, and when the 
sound of the wheels was heard they all arose, and the 
visitors prepared to leave. 

As she went out Mrs. Hawks'said : 

“T do not know’that I shall come back ‘here at all, 
Inez. After what passed between your father and 
myself to-day I think I had better stay away from 
the Glades. Wecan’t meet: without quarrelling, so 
we had better not meet at all. You can come to me 
every day, and thus ‘the peace will be kept. Good- 
bye, my dear. Tell old Opium that Ileft my sincere 
hope that he will reform his habits and let the drug 
thatis killing him alone. Look at him now as he lies 
there in that cadaverous sleep. I declare.it is fright- 
ful to think-of a man bringing himself to such a pass 
as'that.” 

Inez hurriedly said : 

“Don’t, aunt ; if you love me; pray avoid comment- 
oo Ba my’ father’s weakness. Spare him for my 
sa ” 

“Well, since youask it in such a deplorable tone 
I'll do as you wish ; but if he’d spare himself it would 
be more to the purpose.” 

Carrying her darling Bijou in her arms, Mrs. 
Hawks was at length got safely into her carriage and 
driven away. 

At the last moment of parting Rosa spoke in low 
tones to Miss Lopez: 

“Forgive the wound’ I have inflicted on you to- 
day, and believe that it was not willingly done. 
Dear Inez, the great wrong committed against us 
both should make us friends.” 

To this Inez made no reply—she only bent her 
head and made a feeble attempt to smile on the 
false one who so eagerly desired to win her confi- 
dence. 





CHAPTER. XV. 


Wuew Inez Lopez was left alone she sat down 
with that stunned feeling which comes after a 
severe mental shock. She tried to recall every word 
uttered by the insidious lips of Rosa, and as she re- 
membered the passionate and excited manner of the 
girl she could not doubt that of herself she had 
spoken the truth—spoken from that depth of bitter- 
ness which Godfrey Fenton’s treachery had stirred 
within her heart. 

Inez thought that she-could have forgiven him for 
carrying on a flirtation with an attractive girl while 
in college, from which nothing serious was intended 
to ensue; but she now félt as if it would be impossi- 
ble to pardon him for concealing from herself the 
fact of his engagement to another. He must have 
been bound in honour to: that one, yet he had sought 
her love as though it were the most precious of earth’s 
possessions to him. 

Mr. Lopez continued to sleep heavily for many 
hours, and ‘after composing herself sufficiently to un- 
dertake the task she meditated, she went into her 
own apartment, and with a trembling hand sat down 
to reply to Fenton’s last letter. 

It lay upon her portfolio ; she took it up with a 
feeling of faintness, and read over and overagain the 
tender and passionate outpouring of feeling she had 
lately believed as genuine as the affection she had 
bestowed on him. Herlips curled bitterly when she 
came to that portion in which he urged on her the 
necessity of coming to an understanding with her 
aunt as to what she would do for her in the event of 
their marriage, and she murmured : 

“Oh, how could I have been so blind, so easily 
deeeived? Rosa Gordonis right. But for the pros- 
pect of wealth before me he would never have asked 
me to become his wife. Yet he seemed so earnest, 
so truly attached to me, that it is hard to distrust him, 
even after such evidence of his want of faith. I will 
not condemn him-unheard. From his own hand shall 





come the confirmation of what has been told me, or I 
will refuse to believe it.” 

She took up her pen and rapidly wrote a succinct 
statement of all that had occurred (as to Godfrey) 
between Mrs. Hawks, Rosa, and herself, informing 
her lover that Mrs. Hawks would probably leave her 
but a slender annuity, and might bequeath the bulk of 
her property to Rosa, in which case he (Godfrey) 
“could perhaps yet win Miss Gordon for his wife.” 
She concluded by saying: 

“Tf this be so you need reply to me but in three 
words, and the seal will be set upon your own dis- 
honour. Never again will I listen to a word from 
you, nor read a line from your hand; but if you can 
prove these assertions to be calumnies I will gladly 
believe in your defence. 

“J shall direct this letter to , end I hope it 
will be fortunate enough to find you there, as you 
cannot be too soon informed of what has happened 
here to-day. INEz.” 

Having accomplished this painful task, Inez 
gathered together the precious memorials of Godfrey 
Fenton’s love—his letters, a ring he had given her, 
and a lock of his soft, lustrous hair, and placed them 
in a secret drawer in her desk. She then took from 
her neck a fine gold chain, from which was sus- 
pended a locket containing his miniature; but she 
would not open the case to indulge herself with a 
single glance at the beloved face lest it might un- 
nerve her for the duties of the evening; for, in spite 
of her own suffering, Inez thought with pity of her 
father’s chagrin when her blighted prospects should 
become known to him. 

Mr. Lopez had formed a strong attachment for 
Fenton, and she knew that he indulged the hope that 
through him such brightness as his own life might 
yet know was soon to come in the shape of a more 
comfortable home, and social intercourse with those 
from whom.he had hitherto kept himself aloof. 

After bathing her face to remove all traces of emo- 
tion from it as far as possible she went to Nora 
to order her father’s late dinner, and with her own 
delicate hands prepared an omelette which she knew 
he particularly liked. 

By this time Dick had returned with the carriage, 
and after arranging the table in her father’s room, 
Inez called on the driver to wheel his chair softly back 
to his own apartment. She hoped that the motion 
would arouse him from the lethargy into which he 
had fallen, and such, in fact, was its effect. 

Mr. Lopez dreamily opened his eyes, and asked : 

“Where are you taking me? Not back to hear 
that chorus that I came away to get rid of, I hope. 
if the hawk is still in my nest I decline occupying 
the room at the same time. We are not ‘birds of 
the same feather,’ and a battle always takes place 
when we come together.” 

“ Dear papa,” said Inez from the back of his chair, 
“my aunt has been gone some time. Hereafter, I 
think, perhaps, it will be best for me to visit her at 
Newport, in place of her coming here.” 

“ With all my heart, for I am sure the sight of her 
cross old face is enough to make my eyes ache. She 
is no more like your mother than if they were not of 
the same blood. Susie was fair as a snow-drop, and 
gentle as a woman should be if she be true to the na- 
ture heaven meant to implant in her.” 

Dick placed his chair opposite the open window 
through which the evening air was wafted, and Inez 
hastened to draw up the table, and summon her 
handmaiden to serve the delicate repast which had 
been prepared for him. 

To this Mr. Lopez did ample justice, but with 
much effort did Inez force herself to swallow a few 
morsels when her father noticed her want of appe- 
tite. She accounted for it by saying that she had 
taken luncheon with her aunt not very long before, 
and he laughed, and said: 

“Her lunch and your dinner. Her hours and yours 
don’t agree any better than hertemper and mine. So 
I missed’ the tempting meal you prepared, for no 
doubt you gave her the best that was to be lad.” 

“Yes, I tried to please her; but what was set 
before: her was no better than what. is now before 

ou.” 

“T can easily believe that, for you are an inimita- 
ble- housekeeper and a most dainty caterer for a sick 
appetite, I must say. But this hap-hazard way of 
living can’t last much longer, Inez; my dear boy will 
soon be coming back to us, and then we must force 
some kind of settlement from your aunt that will 
enable us to live more like people of our station 
should.” 

By this time the servants had left them alone, as 
it was the habit of Inez to wait on her father at 
meals, ringing the bell when the meal was finished 
for Nora to remove the things. 

As he spoke Lopez looked up at her, and for 
the second time that day the sad expression of her 
face struck him forcibly. He hastily said: 

“ Something has happened to vex you, child, and 
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you are concealing it from me. What did your aunt 
say to you this morning? I insist on knowing; she 
is always badgering one or the other of us, but I'll 
find means to pay her out yet, crippled as I am, see 
if I don’t.” 

Inez gravely replied : 

“ Yes, papa, I have something to tell you, but we 
will wait till the table is cleared. We cannot speak 
freely together till then.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to submit to be 
ruled by you as [always am. But when the things 
are taken away I shall expect the whiole truth, mind 

you.” 

She sighed softly as she repeated: 

“Yes, the whole truth, though I am afraid that 
you will not like it.” 

“ That's as it may be; I choose to know it at any 
rate.” 

(To be continued.) 





AN EAGLE’S PLUME. 








On a wild and windy afternoon, when the clouds 
hung heavily, portending rain, over the rough crags 
and peaks of a wild Corsican landscape, a young 
man of twenty-five slowly toiled upwards from the 
valley, shaping his course to the summit of a hill of 
considerable elevation. 

The traveller did not belong evidently to the 
upper class, yet his dress, though the material was 
coarse, was tasteful, and well adapted to display the 
masculine beauty of his well-knit frame. He wore 
a dark green jerkin anda gray slouched hat graced 
with an eagle’s plume. From one shoulder hung a 
short cloak of the same colour as hisjerkin. His 
legs and feet were protected by leggings and buck- 
skins of finely dressed leather, and a broad black 
belt encirling his waist was fastened in front by a 
gold buckle, his only ornament. In his right hand 
he carried a strong iron-shod staff to facilitate his 
steps in climbing. 

The countenance of the youth was classical in 
form, the face bronzed with exposure to the climate, 
the mouth shaded by a thick moustache indicating 
resolution, while his wild, dark, restless, falcon eye 
was one 

That melted in love, or that kindled in war. 

A turn of the pathway brought him face to face 
with a personage who was descending the mountain 
—a man of middle age, whose rich vesture and 
haughty bearing, as well as the arms he bore, pro- 
claimed him a nobleman. 

“What ho, Antonio!” cried the latter, “ whither 
art thou journeying ?” 

The young man recognized in the speaker the 
Signor Viacentio Martelli, his feudal lord, and, un- 
covering at once, answered him, respectfully: 

“ My lord, I am going to pay a visit to the cottage 
of Father Ignacio, the shepherd.” 

“ With no thought of his pretty daughter?” asked 
the signor, smiling. 

“Nay, my lord,” replied the vassal. “I hope, in- 
deed, to see Maria. You know that she is my be- 
trothed, and you yourself have honoured us by ap- 
proving of our betrothal.” 

“ Aye, I remember something of the sort,” muttered 
the signor. “I wish you joy. But we shall see you 
at the festival to-morrow.” 

“ Assuredly, my lord. I shall try to win the silver 
cross.” 

“May the same fortune that attends you in love 
await you in the games. Pass on.” 

Antonio bowed low and they parted; the vassal 
for the shepherd’s cottage, and the lord for the feudal 
castle. 

A few minutes’ vigorous exertion brought the 
young man to the abode of his betrothed. He en- 
tered, as was his wont, without knocking at the door, 
but, much to his surprise, instead of the persons he 
sought, he found an aged priest, a pious and austere 
man, who led the life of a hermit in a cave at no 
great distance from the cottage. He saluted the 
old man respectfully, and then inquired for the shep- 
herd. 

“ Alas, my son,” said Father Ambrose, “ this life is 
full of trouble; in the midst of it we are in death; 
our joys perish like the roses by the wayside, our 
smiles are but the passing sunshine of a moment.” 

“Something has chanced to our friends. Speak, 
father—what is it? Ignacio may have fallen from 
the cliffs, Maria may be ill!” 

“Patience, patience, my son,” said the hermit. 
“ Hast thon the courage to bear ill news ?” 

“T have the heart for everything but suspense.” 

“* To-morrow was to have been thy wedding-day-” 

“ Was to have been!” echoed the impetuous young 
man—“is it not to be? You yourself promised to 
bless our union.” 

“Calm thyself and listen tome. Is there a lamb 
upon these wild hills that the wolf seeks not to de- 








vou. Maria was my pet lamb—Vincentio Martelli 
is the wolf.” 

“ Vincentio Martelli!” 

“He came hither—he saw thy betrothed,” con- 
tinued the old man. “Her beauty fired him. He 
said that charms like hers were not to be wasted 
on a peasant churl. He offered to make her his 
bride. Maria spurned the offer. Then he resorted 
to menace. ‘I give you,’ said he, ‘to-night for re- 
flection. If on the morrow you are not prepared to 
grant my suit my men-at-arms shall drag you from 
this roof to the safe security of my castle, and there 
my almoner, who dare not refuse obedience to my 
commands, shall unite us at the altar’s foot.’” 

“And she was compelled to assent?” cried An- 
tonio, in a voice of agony. 

“Not so; she was proof against temptation and 
menace. She declared that she would sooner perish 
—sooner dash herself to pieces on these wild rocks 
than be false to her plighted vow. With a repeti- 
tion of his threats Martelli left her.” 

“ And I met the villain on his return, and knew 
not this,” exclaimed Antonio. “We stood together 
on & narrow pass, where one motion of my arm would 
have hurled him to perdition. But he shall not 
escape me. Where is Maria now?” 

“She is safe with her father at my hermitage. 
Protected by the cross no one dares molest her. But 
alas, this is but temporary shelter. Martelli is capa- 
ble of starving her in her retreat, by beleaguering 
the sanctuary, even if, bad man as he is, he does not 
resolve to commit the crime of sacrilege, violate my 
threshold, and carry his menace into execution. 
What then is left you ultimately but submission?” 

“ Revenge !” answered the Corsican, in a deep and 
hollow voice. 

“Oh, myson,” cried the hermit, “ remember it is 
written, ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ Re- 
member that submission is the duty of a Christian.” 

“Not submission to tyranny, father!” cried the 
young man, impetuously. “ Our tenets teach not that! 
Know you not that this Martelli is a usurper to 
whose yoke we Corsicans have too long bowed? 
But the hour of reckoning is at hand. This last act 


” 


has overfilled his cup. Farewell, father. We shall 
meet each other on the plains to-morrow. Till then 
watch over Maria with a father’s care. Once more 


farewell.” 

On the following day the broad green plain at the 
foot of the mountain presented a gay and animated 
spectacle. A large space was enclosed by rough 
palisades, and around a part of the circumference 
were raised rude benches for the accommodation of 
a large number of spectators at the approaching 
sports, and these were filled with gaily attired 
peasants and mountaineers of both sexes at an early 
hour. A sort of throne, richly ornamented and cano- 
pied, arose upon one side of the lists, and here was 
seated Vincentio Martelliin his most splendid robes, 
surrounded by his mercenary satellites. 

The sports of the day consisted in the capture and 
taming of a number of half-wild horses, which were 
turned into the ring and pursued by men on foot, 
provided with lassoes, which they threw around the 
necks and legs of the horses. After the animals 
were thrown down the huntsmen bitted them, vaulted 
upon their backs, and endeavoured to reduce them to 
obedience in spite of their frantic efforts to regain 
their liberty. 

One noble black horse, well fitted to be the cham- 
pion of his race, attracted universal attention, and 
seemed by his fire, speed, and ferocity, to baffle 
every attempt to master him. When first admitted 
to the ring he dashed round it with the speed of 
lightning, looking wildly for an outlet. Finding none, 
he attempted to leap the barricade. Failing in this, 
he lashed out both his hind legs till the massive 
stanchions that sustained the gate threatened to give 
way. 

More than one adventurer in vain endeavoured to 
fix the lassoon his limbs. One or two succeeded in 
noosing him, but he snapped the cords as if they had 
been packthread, and then stood at bay, snorting de- 
fiance at his foes. Martelli decreed the silver cross 
to the man who should succeed in taming the black 
horse. 

At last Antonio entered the arena. Hoe was clad 
as we have described him on the day preceding, except 
that he had cast aside his cloak and, besides his 
lasso, carried a light but strong bridle with a power- 
ful bit in his belt, and wore boots furnished with 
severe spurs. . 

After one or two unsuccessful casts he threw the 
noose dexterously around the forelegs of the furious 
horse, and, forcibly jerking the rope backwards, threw 
him to the ground with such violence as to stun him for 
a moment. In that brief space of time the daring 
youth slipped on the headstall, placed the bit in the 
mouth of the unconscious animal, and sprang upon 
his back. Recovering himself in a, moment, the wild 
horse sprang into the air with the ferocious bound 








of a panther. As he came to the Y ag Antonio 
gave him both spurs rowel deep. Then the frantic 
creature reared upon his hind legs and shook him- 
self violently. As he toppled down from this dap. 
gerous attitude he felt again the cold steel dee, 

within his flanks. Then he dashed forthe barricade, 
seeking to crush his rider’s limbs against the pillars, 
but the firm hand of Antonio held him to the wal] 
while the rowels played their part again. Thy 
furious struggle at last ended in submission‘on the 
part of the wild horse. The white foam stood upon 
his glossy hide. He trembled with a new-born fear, 
Then the air rang with deafening bravoes, while the 
victor, calm and imperturbable, compelled the vap- 
quished animal to move around the arena, now step- 
ping slowly, now dashing forward at a trot, now 
moving onwards ina gallop. At a word from his 
master the black horse halted motionless before the 
chair of state, and Antonio sat gazing sternly at 
Martelli. 

“ Antonio,” said the signor, rising, “ we declare you 
the victor of the day, and herewith present you with 
the silver cross.” 

Antonio leaned forward over the animal's neck, and, 
taking the bauble, raised it to his lips. 

“ As the symbol of our faith,” he shid, “TI do it 
this reverence. As the gift of a perjured villain] 
cast it at thy feet.” 

And with these words he threw the cross contemp- 
tuously at the feet of Martelli. 

- yer cried the feudal lord, “ die in thy trea- 
son!” ; 

And drawing his sword he aimed a thrust at the 
heart of his vassal. 

Antonio swerved and the blade grazed his side 
without inflicting a wound. Before Martelli could 
recover himself the horseman had cast his lasso, and 
with the noose around the neck of his feudal lord 
wheeled his horse, and, striking him with the spurs, 
dashed at full gallop into the centre of the ring. 

A dozen men-at-arms rushed upon him at once, 
but at Antonio’s cry of “Corsicans, to the rescue,” » 
band of armed mountaineers sp into the arena 
and gave battle to the myrmidons of Martelli. Tho 
struggle was short and decisive; victory remained 
with the Corsicans. As the last soldier laid down 
his arms a man of venerable aspect advanced and as- 
cended the throne of Martelli. . 

“ Corsicans,” cried Antonio, flinging himself from 
his horse and kneeling at the foot of the throne, 
“behold your rightful lord, whose place yonder dead 
villain had too long usurped. Homage to the noble 
Visconti, your rightful sovereign !” 

The plaudits of the assembled multitude testified 
their joy. 

“Thanks, friends,” said Visconti, smiling grs- 
ciously. “And thou, Antonio, rise. Thou shalt be 
my friend rather than my vassal. It shall be my 
care to recompense thy fealty. Meanwhile, yonder 
stands the bride thou hast so nobly won. In her arms 
forget the perils of to-day.” 

The brave Antonio needed no second bidding to 
send him to the side of the beautiful maiden, and that 
night their fortunes were united in the chapel of the 
feudal lord, F. A. D. 








ELEVATED PEoPLE.—The people of Quito live com- 
fortably 9,560 ft. above the level of the sea, and the 
shepherds of the hamlet of Antisana, the highest 
inhabited spot in the known world, who breathe at 
an elevation of 13,500 ft. air that has only three-fifths 
of its usual density, are nowise deficient in health or 
vigour. 


An Eccentric Lapy.—The death of a very eccen- 
tric person at the age of ninety occurred the other 
day. It seems that some fifty years since, when the 
fine terraces in the Regent’s Park were laid out, 4 
maiden lady became the tenant of one of the mansions 
in Chester Terrace. This lady was, it seems, named 
Ashworth, the daughter of a gentleman of large 
fortune who resided in Dublin many years ago. It 
is stated that for nearly half a century she never 
either repaired the interior of the house, or allowed 
the furniture to be cleaned or repaired. The con- 
sequence was that both were in a state of deplorable 
decay and dilapidation. In her person too she was 
extremely dirty. She saw no company, and rarely 
went out, except te have her daily wants supplied. 
Now, however, that the lady has passed away, her 
executors have taken possession of her property, and 
it is reported that a considerable portion of it passes 
to Mrs. Forbes Yelverton, the wife of Major Yelver- 
ton, and widow of the late Professor Forbes of Edin- 
burgh. The circumstances under which the eccen- 
trie recluse left her fortune to Mrs. Yelverton may 
be thns accounted for. It seems that the mother of 
the latter lady married, first, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Frederick Ashworth, and, secondly, the Marquis of 
Donegal, and that Mrs. Forbes Yelverton is her 





daughter by her first husband, 
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|THE LATE CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A.] 


CLARKSON STANFIELD, B.A. 


CLarkson STANFIELD, the recently deceased land- 
icape-painter, was born at Sunderland towards the 
close of the last century, and began life as a sailor in 
-he same ship in which the late Douglas Jerrold was 
serving as a midshipman. Even then, however, he 
must have acquired some facility with the brush, for 
the officers having got up a play, he painted the 
scenery, while Jerrold was appointed to the office of 
stage-manager. Were these the “shadows” of the 
“coming events” by which both men were after- 
wards to become famous? It is to the early sailor- 
life of Stanfield that we are to attribute his perfect 
acquaintance with all things appertaining to the sea 
48 well as the special character he has imparted to 
the subjects which he has generally chosen to paint. 
Feeling himself moved by loftier impulses than those 
which usually animate the breast of a sailor, he 
quitted the sea, and with a high passion for the 
beautiful in nature, a strong love of art, and an 
abundance of sketches, he applied for an engage- 
ment as a scene-painter at the old Royalty Theatre 
by Wellclose Square. Here he was located in the 
very midst of seamen and the lovers of the sea; here 
he could exercise his pencil upon the subjects of his 
heart, which would be’ certain to obtain, at the least, 
4 rude appreciation, if not that fulness of enjoyment 
which the affluence of his. genius and the develop- 
ment of his skill deserved. The Royalty was essen- 
tially a seamen’s theatre, and the practical expe- 
‘lence of Stanfield on the ocean had been sufficiently 
long to enable him. to seize upon the objects for re- 
presentation most striking and congenial to the mind 








and the heart of the British sailor. He worked hard 
and long. He gained in knowledge and iaciiity of ; 


execution. His fame gradually but surely extended; 
he was laying the foundation upon which the fabric 
of his future greatness was to be built, and he passed 
from the Royalty to Drury Lane. Here, it is said, 
that “ he displayed a succession of pictures so beau- 
tiful, that regret never failed to be mingled with the 
pleasure felt in looking at them, at the recollection 
that they must necessarily perish with the season.” 
Although painting diligently, largely and well, for 
the theatres, he was not a man to confine himself 
only to one department of his profession. He looked 
to them as his principal stay, as the sheet-anchor of 
the earlier period of his artistic life; but he painted 
marine pieces and coast scenery for his private 
friends. With constant practice and the exercise of 
a close and ever-vigilant observation, he made great 
advances in his profession, although it was some 
time before he was known to the frequenters of the 
picture-galleries. The British Institution and the 
Society of British Artists were the scenes of his first 
triumphs. Of this latter society he was a member 
for several years; but it was not till 1832, when his 
reputation was already established, that he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy. Previous 
to this, as a matter of course, he had resigned his 
connection with the Society of British Artists, and 
in 1835, he was elected an Academician. For some 
time previous to this, he had been gradually with- 
drawing from theatrical scene-painting, and now 
as a remunerative source, he entirely abandoned it. 
After the election of Mr. Stanfield to the Royal 
Academy he became one of its most constant and 
fruitful contributors. His industry seems to have 
been amazing. Nothing appears to have been able 
to lessen the vigour, veil the beauty, or retard the 
rapidity of his pencil. So truly is this the case, that 
it would be the next thing to an impossibility ‘o give 


a complete list even of the pictures which he sent 
there for exhibition. But if we could, it would not 
be very interesting without entering into descriptive 
details, more wearisome than instructive. The lead- 
ing views comprized localities in and about Venice, 
Naples, the Adriatic, Amalfi, Ischia, Rome, Como, 
Laggo Maggiore ; the coasts of Normandy, Holland, 
and other parts. Sometimes an English scene made 
its appearance, as the Nore, Tilbury Fort, the Recul- 
vers in Kent, about a mile and a half from the site of 
thegRoman station of Regulbium. In criticizing his 
“Castle of Ischia,” Ruskin says that it gave Stanfield 
“a grand subject, and a little more invention in the 
sky, @ little less muddiness in the rocks, and a little 
more savageness in the sea, would have made it an 
impressive picture ; it just misses the sublime, yet is 
a fine work.” This is Mr. Ruskin; but the addition 
of all these Uttles would, in all probability, have 
spoiled the picture. How easy is it to refine in words 
when giving expression to our judgments of high 
art! 
Stanfield is considered, even by Ruskin, as the 
leader of the English Realists, and perhaps among 
the more remarkable of his characteristics is the 
very strong impress of common sense which marks his 
compositions, and which contrasts favourably with 
anything that is affected. He thinks of no other 
artist, and is therefore above being an imitator. If, 
however, we are to take Ruskin for our authority, he 
has his defects: “ The portion of his pictures usually 
most defective in this respect (in point of feeling) is 
the sky, which is apt to becold and uninventive— 
always well drawn, but with a kind of hesitation in 
the clouds whether it is to be fair or foul weather, 
they having neither the joyfulness of rest nor the 
majesty of storm. Their colour is apt, also, to verge 
on a morbid purple, as was eminently the case in the 
large picture of the wreck on the coast of Holland 
exhibited in 1844—a work in which both his powers 
and faults were prominently manifested, the picture 
being full of good painting, but wanting in its entire 
appeal.” This picture we had always considered to 
be one of the most if not the most truthful and effec- 
tive of Mr. Stanfield’s efforts; but we suppose it 
would be the height of presumption in us to oppose 
our humble judgment to that of Mr. Ruskin—the 
hierarch of criticism in art. Be thisas it may, how- 
ever, we cannot entirely coincide with him in his 
affirmation that “ there was no feeling of wreck about 
it, and, but for the damage of her bowsprit, it would 
have been impossible for a landsman to say whether 
the hull was meant for a wreck or a guard-ship.” 
Three years after the wreck of the Dutch East 
Indiaman appeared “ The French Troops fording the 
Margra—Sarzana and the Carrara Mountains in the 
distance.” This was followed in 1851 by his“ Battle 
of Roveredo.” In 1854 came his “ Pyrenees,” andin 
1855 his “St. Sebastian during the Siege under the 
Duke of Wellington—British troops taking posses- 
sion of the heights of the Convent of St. Bartolomeo.” 
All these were products of the imagination, 
and suggest the possession of nobler powers than 
such as belong to the merely realistic painter. But 
however highly these compositions may indicate the 
genius of Stanfield, he was yet capable of loftier 
efforts of the imagination. “ The Victory, bearing 
the body of Nelson, towed into Gibraltar seven days 
after the Battle of Trafalgar,” is literally fraught 
with poetic feeling, and, as it is a national and wasa 
congenial subject, the genius of the artist has in- 
vested it with great beauty and sensibility. There 
is also his “‘ Abandoned,” which made its appearance 
in 1856, and his “ Porta na Spana, near the Giant's 
Causeway, with the wrecked vessels of the Spanish 
Armada,” which he put forth in the preceding year. 
In these three subjects there are the ships and the 
sea for his imagination to work upon, and as they 
come more especially quite within the reach of his 
owers, We may suppose that he has treated them 
with all the breadth, fulness and feeling of which 
he was capable. The “Victory with the body of 
Nelson” was painted for Sir 8. M. Peto, and the 
“ Abandoned” for Mr. Thomas Baring. Among his 
later works were the ‘“‘ Worm’s Head,” which he ex- 
hibited in 1864, and the “ Bass Rock,” exhibited in 
1865; but his works are so numerous that, in them- 
selves, they would form a tolerably large catalogue. 
That Stanfield was inferior to Turner as a whole 
we believe is generally allowed, but in his own par- 
ticular line he has long held the highest place. In 
cloud-drawing he is admirable. He is placed by 
Ruskin next to Turner and is said by the same art- 
critic to be “incomparably the noblest master of 
cloud-form of all our artists.” In fact, he adds, “ heis 
the only one among them who really can draw a 
cland.” According to the same authority he was 
equally excellent in mountain-drawing, having a per- 
fect mastery over its organic development, but it would 
seem that “there is nevertheless, in all his works, 
some want of feeling and individuality.” It would 





appear that Stanfield was rather an inventor of hills 
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or mountains of his own than a copier of them from 
nature. “He has studied and mastered his subject 
to the bottom, but he trusts too much to that past study, 


and rather invents his hills from his possessed stores 


of knowledge than in them the fresh 


ideas received from nature. Hence in all that he 


does we feel a little too much that the hills are 
his own. We cannot swear to their being ‘the 
particular crags and individual promontories 
which. break the Cove of Ischia or shadow 
the waves of Maggiore. Weare nearly sure, on the 
contrary, that nothing but the outline is local, and 
that all the filling up has been done in the study.” 
This might be the case, for the aspects of mountains 
are greatly varied by the light which falls upon 
them. 

On the 27th of May the remains of Mr. Stanfield 
were buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery of St. 
Mary's, Kensal Green. The procession moved first 
to the Roman Catholic chapel of St. Mary’s, Holly 
Hill, Hampstead, where a requiem mass was solemnly 
performed. The chapel was draped in black. Thence 
the body was borne tothe cemetery, where, after the 
conclusion of the service, it was interred in a brick 
vault, 





——— 


A PEARL. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Jvuty burst hotly over the coast, penetrating into th® 
forests, and making unendurably hot the bald cliffs 
of Morrassy headlands. 

During a day of extreme heat there might have been 
seen two gentlemen leisurely ascending the heights 
and descending the hollow of the shore. 

“T say, Mac, do you suppose we shall get sight of 
a woman along here, sothat we can sing to the ladies 
on our return : 

“T roamed the pebbly beach along, 
With Rose, the fisher-maid? 
Or will they dive, mermaid fashion, below our mortal 
ken?” 

“Along this coast, somewhere, there is one who 
will withstand your boldest stare, remaining undis- 
turbed and calm.” 

“She has been in the fish trade so long that sheis 
quite hardened, I presume.’ 

Blendon flushed scarlet in spite of himself, and 
was momentarily embarrassed. 

“Oh, ha! Flirtation, eh?” 

“ Now, Clyff, I will not take that insinuation any- 
how. I choose to explain instead. Last autumn, 
while on a sketching tour, there came on a desperate 
storm that quite frightened me out of returning to 
the hotel, so I thought to seek sheiter among the 
huts, and I found the most beautiful, enchanting, 
dignified and intelligent young lady that I ever 
saw.” 

“ A like sojourner with yourself?” 

“No, Clyff, you are wrong again. She belongs 
here, was born and brought up with these rude in- 
habitants, and yet, Clyff a 

His companion’s gay laugh interrupted him: 

“Seales, Mac, Scales!” 

“What ?” 

“Scales have been drawn over your eyes as sure 
as your name isMcDonald. You are enchanted! A 
Circe spell is upon you, I believe, or else you have 
seen a mermaid; in which case, farewell to you! 
You will be seen riding on a billow, combing the long 
tresses of her sea-green hair.” 

“ A truce to your raillery. I mean that you shall 
see her during our stay on the coast, and judge for 
yourself. Jove! how the sun scalds, and the rocks 
are like a furnace. Let's sit here in the shadow of 
this overhanging cliff, and chat away an hour or two.” 

They threw themselves down at full length, just 
where the combined influences of dampness and heat 
had brought forth a bed of velvet moss. 

Towards sunset a black atom appeared rounding 
the bold point by Morrassy lighthouse. 

“ A little boat,” one said to the other, and went on 
with their conversation,‘looking oecasionally towards 
the water to tell by the shadows creeping ‘from the 
shore how fast the sun declined. 

After a few moments of animated discussion upon 
the relative power of ocean and air, they again, with 
an idle curiosity, looked seaward. 

Blendon sprang’to his feet -with ‘lightning ‘move- 


ent. 
“What isit ?” 
“ Keep closely under cover, for-yonder comes'she 
of whom I have spoken.” 
“In the boat ?” ° 
“Yes; and from where we sit we-can ‘have a 
splendid view of her. You shall'then say if I have 
been enchanted.” 











m 


beach. 


of youth and loveliness standing in 


her 


meeting, for he could not tell what he hopedor 
feared. “Let us not disturb what she imagines mn- 
molested solitude.” 
For some inexplicable reason she sank on ‘her 
knees gy the strand, shading her eyessnd looking 
seaward. 
_It was a beautiful picture, rare in@eed. After 
this scrutinizing gaze she arose-and van up ‘the tliffs 
with marvellous agility. 
Blendon drew a long breath of relief; the thad so 
feared that she would discover them, and the wished 
to meet her alone. 
Clyff was entirely carried away in raptures. There 
was something in her sudden appesranee amd man- 
ner that quite took him captive. 
Two days after this,as Arvallah satmpon@n over- 


scrub bushes warned her #f appr 
but supposing it merelyomef the coast people she 
5c not tear pon jhar evyensllle G 

wo hands were ower e uess 
who?” said a deep, musied) voice thattimilled her 
with its remembered cadences. 

“ Blendon McDonallé;” ~was the simple @newer as 
the crimson bloodaushed up warm at the touch of 
his fingers. 

“Why did you guess so-correctly? Wow-no pe- 
nance can be required of you.” : 

“And would you wish 'to renew our acquaintance 
with penances ?” she:archly inquired. 

“ Yes, almost, if they were of the right Kind.” 

She turned away, but allowed him to retain the 
hand that he had taken for cordial greeting. 

“And how has the world treated you, &rvallah, 
since last I saw you?” 

“ You forget,” she answered,“ that the wala does 
not know of my existence.” 

“True; but it ought to be apprized of the fact 
nevertheless. I have been on the wing everssince I 
left here. I have visited Germany, the land of 
elegant literature and elaborate superstition; have 
diligently traversed the Russian provinces; have 
cooled my ardour.with winds blowing sharp from 
Siberia ; and—but I suppose you are hardly inte- 
rested in these details.” 

The sudden drooping of her lids veiled ina glance 
of fire. 

“Oh, yes, Iam,” she coolly answered. “Ilike to 
hear of the world outside—the world whose wildest 
tumult does not reach the calm stretch of Morrassy 
Cliffs. Go on, please.” 

“T was about saying that the magnificence of the 
imperial palaces and trappings are rather dazzling and 
a trifle seducing to the most nicely balanced mind. 
Seemingly all the rest of the world can do is 
to present contrasts to its magnificence.” 

“And comparative peace to its wild tumults. 
But is there no foil within itself to match its 
royalty ?” 

“Indeed, Arvallah, there-are many. For instance, 
the manner of treating the Russian serf and those 
who trespass against her laws. You cannot conceive 
the cruelty exhibited in such cases; if you could 
conceive of it you would crouch before thesovereign 
malignity of their power. The stubborn knee has to 
bend or the obdurate neck is broken. Here our 
poor people can, in one sense, boast an independent 
poverty, and if they starve they ean starve free, 
with their backs untouched by the galling lash.” 

“Tt makes us appear as a nation exalted-quite to 
the heavens—our people living in unrestreined-enj 
ment of life.” 

“We, who should be so‘free, yet wear ‘fetters too.” 
“We? Who?” 

“Those who mingle in society. Habits,custeme, 
and conventionalities restrict us.” 

“T think,” said Arvallah, with honest ignorance, 
“that I hardly comprehend your meaning.” 

“Why fashion euts our coats,and we have-to-wear 
them, sometimes even when they make perfect frights 
of us; the same power presents us with monstrous 
head gear, and we must endure it; our feet are 
pinched, and we do not- complain; glasses are put 
over our eyes, canes in our hands,-and tight collars 
around our necks, and we do not remonstrate ; our 





om or 





The boat skimmed:the waves like e bird, coming, 
in acd im until she neared the harbonr bar. 


: 1onarchy.” 


hair is cut as the monarch says, and, take it-all in all, 
“ve could set oppesite our government -unlimited 


The boat crossed the bar, and made for a little 
cove below, where the water was shallow and trans- 
parent. The sedgy grasses grew rank and tall here, 
and, standing erect, with one or two decisive strokes 
of the paddle, she drove her boat upon the white 


“ Another lady of the lake, by heaven!” ejaculated 
Clyff under his breath as he looked upon the vision 
such careless 
gracefulness upon the beach, “Let us speak to 


“Not for anything, Clyff,” answered Blendon ; ‘he 
shrank from having a third person witness theirdigst 


hanging ledge, the crackling twigs emeng ‘the Jow/ ‘the heart @het had been hers—never. 
b tana f someone's “bal aan. ond she loved. 





“ Bless heaven then !” she fervently exclaimed, “ fo, 
brave old Morrassy Coast, and her independent people, 
We dare to dress as we please, wearing the shor; 
peasant garb adopted and worn by our grandparents 
and our great-grandparents. We have tested its 
utility in the avocation which is ours. A fervent 
ardour is enkindled in my breast for my rough ap- 
cestral home.” 

He turned a curious-glance upon her, and a sort of 
desultory conversation followed, touching upon 
everything in general. He did not take his departurs 
until the sun was nearing the end of his daily course, 

‘then, @eclaring that he had spent a delightfy 
ission to come again, and often 
at the Harbour House, some three 
above, de constant resort of gentlemen jin 
quest of and for recreation. She 
graciously assemiefl,and he descended the wester, 
slope, while s' downthe nearly perpendicular 


eastern face of 3 

smind abandoned itself to wild 
revels; herifaney wan insanely about ; and, deep under 
all, and highwbemeall, end wide circling all, was the 
thought, widh, and prayer that-she was beloved. 
She had ection before for anyone except 
oD father, am@dmp this love was deep, absorbing, 
| divine. 

All her londiyilife blossomed now in perfectness. 
She could mebweturn to the numb, palsied state of 
She was 
: That simple sen- 
|| tence orclanse,when discriminately spoken of woman, 


contains 

To one whe can fit aright it shows a 
thousand h ; tinto resolute action 
—a total a of self—a desire to tread up 
rugged Calvary dm the woman's zeal to show her 
priest, her winning, erring lorfl,rthat she dares and 
longs to die tosame ‘him from mt, sorrow or 
drial. And how is@he oftenrepaid? arth, air ani 
heaven pansefor theanswer. Sooffed at, smote, spit 

and, when dying, offered the-eponge dipp.d in 

: sar gall—im other words; neglect, coldness 
and ‘desertion. + 

rovthtie sedna ie od met — was a 
perce e and yet fin melting of the 
wall oftice between*them. It-wag@ melting of which 
he could take no particular advantage, exept 
that it put him-more mt ease when with her. by 
no wordsdidshe showjthat she was likely to surrender 
to his wooing, only the hands that he took were not 
the cold, passive prisoners as formerly, but yielded to 
his fingeys’ clasp, and nestled in the embrace given 
them. 
While‘he talked to her, sometimes of one thing 
and sometinies of another, her pulse sprang lightly up, 
or sank calmly back if an eminent danger was 
safely passed. And her radiant eyes too flashed 
from the white cover of the lids like resplendent 
orbs bursting from shadowy clouds. Ah! he was 
tasting the sweets of taming a wild, fearless creature. 
He gloated over his perspective triumph, and he weut 
on and on without asking himself where this would 
end. 
He said to her one day, as heywas speaking of his 
expected return in a few days to his native place, 
coming at the matter with a cautious tread lest he 
should risk all that he had gained : 
“You would be happier away from this bleak 
coast. Why not go to some thriving seaport town, 
and thus commence meking your way into tho 
world ?” 
“My father loves this-coast. He knows-no other 
home or world. He-would not leawe here.” 
" But it might’be erranged*for you: to-go if he did 
not.” 
“He would not consent to that. He would net 
let me leave shjm, He has said «o-over and ever 
ain. 
A heavy scow! settled ecross McDonald's forehead. 
She was so under her father’s influencethat-he eould 


hardly hope to do much with her. 
“Ts he so selfish?” 
The old haughty instanthy returned. 





“You do not know him. Sélfish? His whole life 

and duties are a continual reund of toil.and privatione 

to provide me comforts.” ' 

“But if he should die and : you hhave-no friends, 

what will become of you? It would-be well enough 

= think of going out into the werld-to- make 
ends. 


“T have them here,” she answered, “as good ard 
true as any your world ean offer: me.” 
He made.a contemptr gest 

““Who-are they? Rough, unlettered boers, no ft 
associates for such as-you; their utmost lore is: tle 
alphabet of fishery.” 

“ Better that,” she-answered, with a ‘flash-of ang r 
=e better the alphabet of fishery than:the' langus:* 








He ghed at herready answer, and she went ov: 
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«No; should I be so #fflicted as-to lose my father, 
I should not go beyond the coast for a friend or——” 
‘As she paused he thought that he caught her 


—— friend or‘lover ?” 

There was @ dash of angry bitterness in the ques- 
tioning tone, for the posssibility of such a thing had 
then for the first time entered his mind. 

She made no audible reply, only nodded a faint 
assent to a part or the whole of his remark. 

‘A sterm was gathering in his hasty soul. Itburst 

th. 

1 rvallah, could Sind dt nnveagy dheaxt to, strike 
you dead at my feet here and now if I dreamed that 
you contemplated throwing yourself away. upon any 
one of these native savages of the coast, wasting 
your life amid rude pursuits and still ruder people. No, 
now with your dumb assent to the future probability 
of such a thing, I would see you.roll beneath yonder 
waves and not take a step to save you.. No, 1 swear 
I would not!” 

She started hack from his side, for his handsome 
face had a wicked look upon it. 

« Heaven save me from such friends as he!” she 
whispered to herself, half frightened at his vehe- 
mence. Then added, aloud, “We do not, cannot 
promise ourselves the future; it.is hidden from us.” 

“TI go from here to-morrow; I shall come back 
againsome-time. Willyousolemnly promise to wait 
for me—for my coming? Promise that you will not 
marry until then. I love you, hate you, yet adore 
jou. I am racked to death between circumstances and 
inclinations. My friends would never consent tomy 
union with you as.things are now, but you might ar- 
range it so as to become fitted for a high station. At 
least, promise me that you will wait my coming to 
decide your destiny.” 

“ Well, I have promised,” she replied. 

“T love you,” he went on, vehemently, throwing 
his arm around her, “but I should shrink from pre- 
senting you to the criticisms of a polished circle.” 

Again her eyes flashed fiercely. 

“Have no fears of ever having to blush for my 
presentation. I give youthe promise to wait for 
you simply because I never intend to marry.” 

She coolly seated herself upon the cliffs. He 
threw himself beside her, and burst forth, passion- 
ately: 

“You do not love me, you.do not care in the least 
for me, or you would be willing to do something to 

prove it.” 
ni My affection, if I felt.any for you, would not be 
of the passive kind, but though love might offer 
flowery sweets, yet duty binds in strong.chains. . I 
have seen into your soul, but I, cannot understand 
your principles.” 

Their conversation continued for ‘some time, until 
Blendon recollected that it was time for his return 
to the hotel to arrange matters for the morrow’s de- 
parture. 

In mingled sorrow and bitterness-he prepared to 
say adieu. He looked for her eye to grow dim, but 
it never beamed more clearly; he listened for her 
voice to falter, but the tones were steady , he felt for 
the hand to tremble, but its clasp was firm. She only 
said, solemnly: 

“Mr. McDonald, some time you will awake toa 
knowledge that there are other qualities appertaining 
to human nature preferable to mere superficial dis- 
play.” 

“And you shall wear this whileyou are faithful 
to your promise ;” and he pressed upon her finger ia 
circlet of gold, on the top of which a small diamond 
point gleamed like a fairy lance of fire. 

She would have remonstrated, only that. it would 
seem like affectation. He then hurriedly kissed her 
once, twice, and was gone. 

The evening descended around her. A wall of 
mist, dimly seen at sunset, crept stealthily in over 
the troubled face of the waters. Arvallah paced to 
and fro with a thousand new, strange Sioaghts 
piercing Ler throbbing brain. The last interview 


, With McDonald had served as a great unmasking of 


theman. She trembled before his stormy nature. 
He was not what she thoughthim. She might—she 
did love him, but she would never marry him— 
never! She could tell him that she would wait for 
him to releage her, for marriage wasaway farfrom her 
thoughts or expectations. 

She well knew that her father dared the dangers 
of the Bank fisheries more’for her sake than his own, 
his highest ambition being to-make her comfortable 
and content ;‘and to selfishly leave him would be 
arrant treachery and desertion. How many years 
he had toiled for her helpless infancy, caring only 
‘o make her ‘happy, to give her shelter, food and 
Taiment ; and she possessed one of those natures that 
cannot outgrow sense of gratitude, and trample 
tough-shod over the sacrifice ‘of years. No, she could 


Wait! She doubted the mam who ‘had just left her; 
die doubted his enpebilisy of pomessing lasting fads: | 





she thought, his ardour cooled by absence, that he 
would throw his troth aside like a tiresome garment. 
And although the thought for a moment furrowed the 
fair brow with lines of pain, she reflected that it was 
infinitely better to be deserted .as a maid than as a 
wife ; thus she could wait; she had no other prize at 
stake for which to wrestle or strive. A calm suc- 
ceeded this tumult of thought. Her path lay wide 
before her; she knew which way she should go, and, 
with her heart full of strong resolves, she neither 
désired the seasons to t; nor to hasten. She ac- 
cepted her life.asit was given to her without one 
vain regret. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


‘Two years cld Time had:ticked into the eternal 
past, that period seeming long only as we stop and 
look at each day as it passes; but after it lies in.the 
path behind.us, never to be lived over, never to be 
trodden over again, or one mis-spent hour recalled, 
we say that it has gone like. a flash of lightning. 
We look on ahead viewing the distant landmarks 
and thinking what an immense distance there is for 
us to traverse ; we think this, fondly imagining that 
we are standing still, quite unheeding the solemn 
fact that each moment,.though unheeded, carries us 
by some Jandmark orsome guide-post that we can 
never look at again. 

But why moralize? The world loves anything 
better than the truth held up to its face, especially if 
that truth has aught of solemn reasoning in it. This 
life suffices for the masses; they. wish not to be re- 
minded that ere long the volume of their lives, 
reaching its final chapter, shall be closed and sealed 
with its unalterable record of good or bad deeds 
written most plainly therein. Well, it is so, and 
must be so; one hand cannot overthrow a temple, 
nor the thoughts of one mind revolutionize slumber- 
ing ages. 

Arvallah, developed into perfect womanhood, still 
proved faithful to her duties and old Morrassy 
Coast. She asked herself no questions. But there 
came a day at last long to be remembered by her. 

Days and days passed by, and not a cloud overspread 
the blue of the sky. The summer hung hot and dry 
over the sweltering sea, even the nights being only 
a little cooler from a breeze arising off the water. 

At last there came a day seemingly with more in- 
tensity of heat than those preceding it. 

The sun passed the meridian, and still the heat in- 
creased. Old seamen and weather-wise people cast 
an anxious eye around the horizon, expecting a 
speedy change. 

As the day wore on tall pillars of a brassy hue shot 
up along the north and west, gradually increasing in 
size and multiplying in number; higher yet witha 
distant occasional rumble of thunder. 

During the calm afternoon packets, coasting 
vessels and fishing-schooners crept drowsily by old 
Morrassy on their way to the different harbours. 


The short incessant detonations from the clouds. 


threatened a tempest.of no ordinary power. A line 
of purple showed itself on the horizon’s extreme 
verge, and the wind began to sigh heavily at inter- 
vals, then it would sink into a hot calm. The 
clouds rolled heavily and steadily up to the sun 
and overhead, causing a gloomy, unnatural twi- 
light. Men went scrambling along the cliffs, and 
hurried down to the coast towards Ludlow Reefs, 
expecting a wreck upon the treacherous coast. The 
gloom increased, and the thunder rolled heavier 
and nearer, while a gray vapour, blowing over the 
sky, showed the experienced eye that it would 
terminate in a storm. It came on cautiously until 
directly overhead, when it burst forth with terrible 
fury, seeming to shake the solid foundations of the 
earth. The flashing lightning and the incessant 


‘thunder were rendered truly terrific ihe long, 
stunte 


lonesome roar of the wind that bent t 
trees down to their bare and gnarled roots. 

“This is terrific!” said Arvallah to one of the 
women of the coast as she met her hurrying to ‘the 
shore in quest of her husband. 


“ Awful!” ejaculated Dame Foster. “Why, it-has., 


blown the weather-vane off the honse, and my 
poultry pen is taken up bodily and overturned. I 
don’t see where Thomas is! Every one of my 
chickens will be blown away and lost ! Heaven protect 
us, Arvallah! lay hold. of the bushes or you will ‘be 
toppled into the sea. Why, where can Thomas 
‘Foster be?” : 

“They have, every one of them, I think, gone 
down to the reefs with ropes in expectation of 


wrecks. The sea has been alive to-day with ships. | 


A sure precursor of.a,storm when birds hover overthe 
land or ships hurry into the harbour. A.skipper of 
common sense would not risk a night suchas this 
has promised to be upon the coast.” 





“Why, what is there here to keep them? No 
vessel would be so crazy as to attempt coming into 
this narrow anchorage in this gale unless it was 
driven in. You recollect that for a week or two the 
line of rock extending beyond the lighthouse has 
shown distinctly through the shallow tides.” 

“True; but it has been ten years since we 
have had a wreck washed in across our harbour bar 
Ten years before that your mother floated in upon a 
plank and was rescued by your father.” 

“Well,” said Arvallah, with a tinge of natural 
superstition, “ as it seems to be our peculiar fate to 
have a wreck once in ten years, Dame Foster, we 
must keep watch to-night.” 

“Yes; but in mercy let us seek shélter under the 
cliffs or we shall be. blown into the waves. Goodness 
sake, how dark it grows!” 

A ghastly glare.at that moment shot over the sea, 
and the gale,.in a sort of whirlwind, blew from every: 
quarter. 

And as if in a dream Arvallah saw a ship, 
with torn sails and trembling masts, driving in 
just outside of nome Lighthouse. A dapvkness 
like that of a -deep pit fell over them. Then eame 
the fierce fury of the storm. Thunder, lightning, 
wind and rain. Did the elements ever concentrate 
tm alae and energies fora more tremendous up- 
roar 

The sea trod with a heavy step high upon the -hot 
rocks that were not yet.rid.of the heat which the sun 
had forced. upon them all day. None but the bravest of 
hearts would have dared to remain without in that 
hurricane, the most terrible that had ever visited the 
coast. Good Mrs. Foster forgot her chickens in her 
anxiety for the strange ship, which one instant was 
veiled in secret darkness, the next shown plainly by 
the fierce lightning. 

A lull in the tempest, broken by.a still more fear- 
ful sound—a dull, quick report. Again, “Boom! 
boom !” it called across the waters. 

“Wrecks on the Ludlow Reefs,” gasped Arvallah, 
thinking with blanched face that every man woul 
be needed there, and not one left to aid the ship des- 
tined to founder close to them. 

“Yes, sure enough,” answered Dame Foster; 
“and they will never think of us here. Where are 
all the boats, in case one of the poor creatures should 
drift near the shore ?” 

“There is nothing but the new wherry. All the 
small boats went down towards the reefs two hours 
ago. But the wherry is- obedient to the tiller; the 
oars are strong. I dare to risk itif you, good Mrs. 
Foster, feel yourself able to hold the rudder against 
these crashing seas.” 

“Tt is up in the little boat-house, child, high and 
dry.” 
Her words were cut short by a tremendous whirl 
of wind that tore her tarpaulin hat from her head, 
and lifted Dame Foster off her feet. Simultaneously 
there came a hoarse cry from the windward. The 
ship had stranded. 

“The boat! the boat, Mrs. Foster, for heaven's 
sake, come!” screamed Arvallah, darting like a me- 
teor down the face of the rocks, along the stony 
path, and down the dripping stairs to the small boat- 
house. 

It so happened that Dame Foster was an extremely 
excitable, enthusiastic person. Had she been of 
the matter-of-fact kind she would never have ven- 
tured her precious life on such a perilous mission, 
sacred though that mission might be. 

Arvallah led on; she dared to follow, for it wae 
generally known that Captain Morgan’s brave dangh- 
ter could bring.a.shipjover the,shoals and ‘across the 
bar as safely. as the best.man,among them; and the 
girl, in her.extreme-trustin heaven and faith in her 
own dauntless strength, dared attempt anything in 
the line of duty, answering any remonsirance with 
this invariable answer: 

“Every circumstance is governed ‘by Divine Pro- 
vidence; and, let the occasion be what it may, I am 
not afraid to die in the dischange of my known duty.” 
So thus it was that Dame Foster dared to follow her. 

The wherry not only floated ,at*the ‘bows, but sho 
swam fromstemtostern. It :was\a remarkably high 
tide, for the waves fretted themselves white ageinst 
the sides: of the little building. Arvalleh sprang to 
the rower's seat, driving the pins in the rewlocks 
with -one resolute stroke of the oar-blade; Mrs. 
‘Foster followed her into the boat:and canght the tiller 
with an iron grasp. Once outside, the forbidding 
waves disputed ‘their advance. ‘Twice they were 
driven back:through the low doorway of the housp, 
but on the third attempt Arvallah stretched thelong 
oaken blades out, and struck them inte the tide with © 
a blow that could not be gainsayed,; that,one sweep ; 
sent them from the shore upon the ‘terrible mess of 


rolling water. 


Now there came'one of those divine instances-of 
heaven's cognizance of mauikind’s noble efforts, futile, 
if unaided, or what the soeptical.would call-e fend: 
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of nature. The heavy gale went dying off over the 
far reach of the distant ocean, and though the thunder 
still boomed with a heavy jar on the eastern banks, 
the tempest had been stilled precisely at the moment 
that the young girl trusted herself upon the troubled 
waves. But the hollow roaring of the sea could not 
drown those dying cries as the wretched vessel rolled 
off from the cruel rocks, and settled heavily into the 
bottomless sea beyond the breakers. 

“ Too late!” cried the brave girl, without courage 
to go farther on in her hopeless mission; and the 
seething waves hissed arqund them, tossing the boat 
up and down like an egg-shell. 

“ Shall we return ?” asked Dame Foster. 

“Wait a moment; there is something tossing 
amidst the waves. Do you see it?” 

“| believe so; yes, now I am sure that I do.” 

They rowed over the rough place intervening, and 
soon distinctly saw a head above the water. The 
clouds were now coming gradually towards sunset- 
ting. 

A strange, indefinable feeling took possession of 
Arvallah ; and although the white blisters seamed 
her fair palms, she did not know it, but passing 
under the shadow of the old lighthouse she drove 
her oar with a quick, apt movement under the sinking 
form, the wherry yielding terribly to the pressure ; 
yet as Mrs. Foster threw her weight upon the oppo- 
site side it acted as a lever, bringing not only a 
man’s dark face above the flood, but also the golden 
head of a woman struggling beside him. Arvallah 
threw her body upon the opposite end of the bending 
oar, and the boat, obedient to its tiller, bore round 
and touched the posts of the wooden pier built off the 
lighthouse point. 

At that moment young Davy Standish rounded the 
point, coming up from Ludlow Reefs with three or 
four nearly drowned wretches. He came alongside 
and got the man and woman on board the wherry, 
although had he not so fortunately made his ap- 
pearance the two brave women well understood the 
best method of drawing the heavy bodies in. The 
woman was entirely insensible, but the man, blanched 
to frightful paleness, still-retained full consciousness 
though entirely exhausted. 

Over the rough and worrying waves towards old 
Morrassy Coast! What was the painful strain upon 
the shoulders now? What the raw and galling 
blisters burning red-hot against the oaken oar, when, 
alive and conscious, Blendon McDonald, rescued by 
herself, lay safely at her feet? In they came over 
the strand, the twe boats, blessed in their angel mis- 
sion, followed farther out by many others alike mis- 
sioned and alike laden. 

Arvallah did not say to herself, “Is this beautiful 
woman sister, friend or stranger?” She only knew 
that McDonald lived the life that she, under heaven, 
had given him. 

That sufficed for her noble heart. They landed, the 
still angry and agitated billows striking them again 
and again in strong uproar. 

As the men lifted out the rescued creatures to bear 
them up the cliffs until they could be conveyed to the 
hamlet beyond, the woman with the golden hair 
threw up her arms with a crazed cry of: 

“ Blendon, my husband, save me! save me!” 

He arose, half upright on the cliffs, and looked 
around him. 

A picture—a never-to-be-forgotten picture—ap- 
peared before his swimming eyes. 

Around him the rocks were covered with those 
partly or wholly insensible ; by his side lay his wife, 
again lapsed into unconsciousness, and coming up the 
steep were bluff, strong men, bearing up others, 
wrecked like himself ; and down in the surf, with the 
waves, yet warm from the long preceding days of 
heat, rolling high above her knees, her long hair 
blown down and dripping with brine, stood Arvallah, 
holding the wherry which the men in their excite- 
ment to care for the sufferers had forgotten to moor, 
The finishing stroke was when from the cloud- 
rifts in the West the sun half sank in the horizon, 
throwing a red shade over the earth and sea. 

The waves, tipped now with white foam and gold 
and crimson colours, leaped high around the daunt- 
less form of the brave young fishermaid. Sight, sound, 
and sense failed McDenald for a moment, and then he 
cursed himself and fate. 

“ Fool that I am, and fool that Ihave been. She 
told me once, the bold, brave-hearted girl, that I 
should some time come to learn that there are human 
qualities more lovable, more ennobling and more 
divine than mere personal beauty and _ superfi- 
cial accomplishments. True preaching and faultless 
prophecy. Yonder beautiful creature—my wife— 
would have drowned me to save herself. The peril 
was great, poor thing ; but she cramped every ex- 
ertion of mine in her mad efforts to make me save 
her; both would have been lost but for her who 
from the breadth and depth of her great humanity 
bas tanght me that there are qualities of the human 





soul far superior to mere beauty and artificial polish. 
And I might have had her love, accursed fool that I 
was!” 

At that moment some of the men approached him, 
one leading a rough-looking horse and a rougher 
coast wagon. 

“ Whither shall we take you, sir? Our accommo- 
dations here are poor, and the hamlet is but a mile 
beyond; you would be welcome, sir, as one of our 
own, but we thought perhaps the lady-——” 

“My wife must have delieate attention,” was the 
answer, spoken in a tone of bitter pride that angered, 
in spite of himself, the man whom he addressed, as 
he could not conceive the feeling lying under and 
tempering the reply. “Ten thousand thanks for 
my poor worthless life ;” and throwing a heavy purse 
upon the rocks from which he had feebly arisen, 
said “ Divide that among the brave people here, or 
toss it into the sea, whichever you choose; only, 
for heaven's sake, get me from Morrassy Coast as 
quickly as possible.” 

He was to be greeted with one more scene. 
Davy Standish moored the wherry, and, taking 
Arvallah by one of the dear, wounded hands, 
led her dripping wet from the buffeting sea. When 
on the strand she turned towards the open, darken- 
ing ocean, and, drawing the ring with itsserpent eye 
from the galled and smarting finger, she gave her 
arm a high, wide toss, hurling the circlet far out into 
the sea. She then turned and voluntarily yielded 
her hand for the brave young man to lead her up the 
headland. 

“Just heaven! Has fate done its worst for me, 
or is there another thunderbolt in store?” He 
ground this out from between his shut teeth, court- 
ing the darkness that enveloped them as he turned 
with troubled heart from the bald headlands of old 
Morrassy Coast. 

THE END. 








WASTE OF POWER. 


WHETHER a man continues a day-labourer, or rises 
by his own ambition to be a capitalist or, a profes- 
sional man, is left to accident and to Providence. 
Generally speaking, the State accepts the broad 
theory that men in the long run find their own proper 
level, and that individuals, as a rule, fix themselves 
in the niche for which they are best suited. If all 
men had an equal start, and equally free play for their 
abilities, this principle would answer in practice as 
well as it does on paper. But when we come down 
from theory to facts we cannot help seeing that it 
fails quite as often as it answers. 

Man, as an old Greek writer says, is more than 
half the slave of necessity. Often a man is so hea- 
vily weighted at the start that he is nowhere in the 
race. Sometimes it may be almost said that he has 
no start at all. Circumstances are too heavy for him. 
Early in life, from want of experience or education, 
he drifts into a position from which no virtuous effort 
will ever enable him to emerge. No doubt it is true 
that genius and perseverance will do wonders in ex- 
tricating men from a mass of’ obstacles that hamper 
them at the outset of their career. The law knows 
no reason why the son of the humblest peasant should 
not end his days upon the woolsack, or on the first 
row of the Treasury benches. But genius and per- 
severance of so high a class are exceptional and un- 
common. It does not follow that crowds of men who 
are not geniuses do not pass wasted lives owing to 
accidents of fortune and of birth. If village Hookers, 
Jeremy Taylors, and Hampdens are rare, it is idle, 
on the other hand, to maintain that there are not 
crowds of men buried in the obscurity of provincial 
towns or country parsonages who might, if chance 
had not been against them, have performed an active 
and useful part in Parliament, or in the Church, or in 
the Law. However well the principle of free trade 
may work at times it has left these men in a condi- 
tion far below their actual, and still farther below 
their possible, merits. Social inequality is the law 
under which we live ; and social inequality, though 
wise people do not repine at it more than they can 
help, is, we will not say social injustice, but at any 
rate social waste. 

We said above that religious writers profess to 
hold out a hope that in another world all will be set 
straight. There is a beantiful passage in one of 
Irving’s sermons, in which he elaborates the thought 
that in heaven there will be no disappointed ambi- 
tion, no unsatisfied longings, no barren lives. But 
the great majority of men and women do not really 
act on this view, and it is in some measure incon- 
sistent with itself. Either a man’s self-culture in 
this life does tell on his immortal future or it does 
not. If it does opportunities of self-culture here 
are so much the more worth having. If it does 
not, inequalities here are not really compensated, 
though in the eyes of the pious enthusiast they may 
sink into unimportance compared with the prospect 


to which he looks forward. Nor is the comfort, in 
truth, of much practical effect. We know far more 
about the life we are living than we do about any 
other that may be to come. Present waste of power 
is a fact of which there can be no doubt. Future 
compensations are at best a hope, and in the eyes of 
worldly people who are not religious appear to be 
little better than a dream. 

A sort of natural scepticism, against which it is 
proper to contend, but which it is probably impos- 
sible to eradicate, renders of little positive value an- 
other form which the religious argument takes some- 
times, and of which philosophers are very fond. The 
grand‘and the final end of life, we are occasionally 
told, is one and the same. We ought not, on this 
theory, to estimate success by any worldly measure. 
It is not where we live, but how we live, that is the 
important point, and the life of the village curate is 
as complete and as successful as that of the dean or 
the archbishop who appears to be more fortunate. A 
career which affords scepe for the development of 
every energy is the ideal one, no matter where it is 
spent, or with what material result. 

The first objection to this argument is that, as a 
fact, power and success, and a wide field of influence, 
are necessarily conditions for the full development 
of energy. It is not because a man slaves all day, 
and sits up half the night, that his energies are ne- 
cessarily developed. Possibly he has powers which 
lie dormant in spite of all his fatigue and industry. 
Mere exhaustion of vital power is not energy in tho 
full sense of the term, so long as a man has within 
him capacities on which no call is ever made. And, 
secondly, there is, in spite of all logic, a vast practi- 
cal difference between labours and energies which 
are wasted, and those which bear fruit. Even as 
far as the effect upon the character goes, the diffe- 
rence is enormous. Nothing probably is more pain- 
ful or bitter than the sense of being thrown away. 
Genius itself cannot always survive the sensation. 
It becomes narrowed and cramped, and, as genius is 
peculiarly susceptible to influences from without, 
it often disappears altogether under untoward and 
adverse circumstances. 

Even if this were not so, and if the consciousness 
of power were always satisfied by labour in a man’s 
own humble sphere, the world at large would not be 
the less a loser. This general loss to society is one 
which no religious considerations touch. Spiritual 
opiates may dull the sense of individual hardship or 
inequality, but for every instance of wasted human 
force mankind is so much the poorer. In ordinary 
matters we are always doing our best to increase 
the world’s wealth. New devices are always accept- 
able which have for their object the improvement 
of the soil, or the perfection of manufacture. Every 
economy that can be brought to bear on productive 
labour by a machine or a process is welcomed with 
applause and admiration. We are even beginning 
to call in science to help usin applying system to 
the cultivation of the rivers and the seas. Com- 
pared with such efforts, the desire to apply system 
to the cultivation of the latent forces of the human 
race is as yet in its infancy. Yet these forces are 
as valuable a natural material as any which the out- 
side world supplies. 








RecENt’s PaRK.—In a few weeks’ time the water 
of Regent’s Park can be drawn off. Owing to the 
resuming of the construction of the Underground 
Railway to the Swiss Cottage, Finchley Road, 
supply of earth has been obtained and a large dam is 
in process of construction, so large that it seems 
probable it will never be removed, and the water of 
the park will be divided. Nothing has yet been 
done towards the draining of the park, which sends 
- its clayey moisture night and morning to fog all 

ondon. 


A Kanecanoo ADVENTURE.—During the last four 
months Thomas Barlow, the Yarram mail contractor, 
has killed 202 kangaroos in one paddock belonging 
to Mr. Wm. Buckley, of Woranga. Some being of very 
large size, there was considerable danger in hunting 
them, especially in one instance, where Barlow found 
an enormous old man, standing in a shallow pond of 
water. Barlow had two dogs with him, one of which 
attacked the kangaroo, and, fearing lest he should 
be ripped by the infuriated animal, he struck at it 
with a short stick, which snapped in two without 
hurting the creature. And then commenced a life- 
and-death struggle. The kangaroo seized Barlow 
round the neck with his fore paws, and held him in 
his embrace as fast as if he had been in avice. The 
two were in this position for about three minutes, 
being closely packed breast to breast; during this 
time the creature was bumping Barlow on the crown 
of his head with its mouth, and attempted to raise 
one of his hind paws to tear him. This he pre- 
vented by close to the creature. Whilst in 





this perilous ion one of his dogs seized the kan- 
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oo by one hind leg, and the other jumped on his 
master’s shoulder, and laid hold of one of the crea- 
ture’s cheeks, who then coolly clasped the dog and 
his master and held them fast. Barlow then made a 
desperate effort, and managed to trip the kangaroo 
when they fell in the water and lay in horizontal posi- 
tion. Barlow then managed to get his knife out of 
his pocket, and cut the “old man’s” throat. It 
measured eight feet four inches from the crown of its 
head to the tip of its tail. During the encounter the 
victor got terribly bruised about the head, face, and 
peck. One of his boots was cut through, and his 
coat torn inte ribbons. Barlow, whois a famed wrest- 
ler, and has been engaged in many matches, says he 
never had such a fearful antagonist to contend with 
pefore.—Gipp’s Land Guardian. 





THE BACHELOR’S ESCAPE. 


Ir ever there was a fore-ordained old bachelor that 
man was Major Teller. Some men are born to old 
bachelorhood, others have old bachelorhood thrust 
upon them, and to the former class belonged our 
major. Youcould have picked him out ina multitude ; 
if he had been labelled, like an antediluvian fossil, 
ora dried specimen of entomology, there couldn't 
have been more certainty in this matter. 

He was a dapper, thin little man something under 
five feet in height, with a glossy black wig, closely 
trimmed whiskers, and costume so daintily neat 
that he reminded you of a shining black cat. He 
took a Turkish bath in the morning, and a Russian 
bath in the evening ; he came home to dinner at four 
precisely, and went to bed at eleven at night, with 
his boots standing at the foot of his bed and his 
stockings at the head, and his wig elevated on the 
gas-fixture, and every chair in the room standing at 
right angles with the wall! 

It was high noon on a sparkling, windy March day 
when Major Teller came home to the antique hotel 
where he had vegetated for the last twenty years, 
and went to his own room. Opening the door, he 
tumbled over an obstacle in the way. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said the 
major, turning very red, and recovering his footing 
with difficulty. 

It was Miss Patience Pettigrew, on her hands 
and knees, cleaning the oil-cloth at the door! 

Now the major was afraid of Miss Patience— 
afraid of her as the plump lamb fears the gaunt 
wolf, or the unoffending robin the dire serpent. Miss 
Patience was tall, lean and sallow, but she curled 
her hair,and wore an artificialrose over her left ear, 
and sang short whistling tunes to:a little spindle- 
legged piano, and firmly believed that if she only 
waited a little longer she should get married to some- 
body! And because-the major sat opposite her at 
the table—Miss Patience helped her widowed sister 
“Keep house,” served out the gravy and sauces 
—and regarded her artificial rose and curls with a 
sort of fearful fascination, Miss Patience somehow 
opined that she should one day, Cupid willing, be- 
come Mrs. Major Teller. 

“It’s of no consequence, major,” said Miss Patience, 
“T hope your fire isn’t out !” 

“Thank you, ma’am ; it is very good.” 

“Ido wonder, major,” said Miss Patience, with a 
premonitory giggle, “why you never got maried?” 

The major retired precipitately behind the coal- 
scuttle, and made no reply. 

“You'd be so much more comfortable, you know,” 
added Miss Patience, looking so lovingly on the 
major that he retreated more into his wardrobe, 
where, among the swinging effigies of coats, he felt 
comparatively safe. 

Miss Patience hesitated a moment, and in that 
moment the major felt all the anticipatory agonies of 
being pursued, captured, brought forth, and possibly 
married before he could get breath to remonstrate. 
But she finally vanished. 

“Dear me, that was very narrow escape,” thought 
our hero, emerging from his sanctuary. “Some day 
she'll be too much for me. Perhaps I’d better change 
my residence. Yes,that will be the onlysafety. I 
suppose I couldn’t very well have her sworn over to 
keep the peace, and, really, there’s no saying what a 
actermined woman of fifty might not do. I’lllook out 
‘ora new place to-morrow.” 

, “Dear me, major, you have no appetite,” said Miss 
Patience, sweetly, at the dinner-table: 

“ No, ma’am,” said the major. 

“ Try to eat a little—just to please me, major.” 

“No, I thank you, ma’am.” 

_ “Don’t you know, major, people will say you aro 
in love, if you don’t eat more ?” smiled the antiquated 
spinster. 

This was more than our hero could endure; he 
ans up and left Miss Pettigrew victor of the wordy 
eid. 


“1 won't go back to that house if I can help it,” 





thought Major Teller, brushing the cold dew away 
from his forehead with a crimson silk handkerchief. 
“ Her intentions are serious ; I know they are.” 

And the major in his innermost mind reviewed the 
catechism and hymns he had learned as a child, 
trying to think if there was not some prayer par- 
ticularly suited to an elderly gentleman in great 
peril and perplexity. But he couldn't remember any- 
thing appropriate to his particular case. 

“ It’s twenty years since I’ve been in the inside of 
a church,” thought the penitent old offender. “I wish 
Ihad gone a little more regula@ly. I wonder if it’s 
too late in life to reform!” 

For the major, poor old gentleman, had a vague 
idea that “religion” would be a sort of safeguard 
against the wiles of his fair enemy. Deliverance 
from Miss Patience Pettigrew must be obtained on 
some terms or other. 

As Major Teller was franticly revolving these 
things in his mind he came to a sudden and invo- 
luntary standstill. There was a crowd gathered in 
the street—a fallen omnibus horse, or an arrested 
pickpocket, or some other sight, around which ga- 
thers the rapidly increasing swarm of metropolitan 
loafers. Now of all things Major Teller most dreaded 
a crowd, and he looked round nervously for some 
means of escape. \ 

An old-fashioned church with open doors, and 
some sort of service going on inside, caught the 
major’s eye. He made an instantaneous dart for its 
huge Gothic portals, shielded by inner doors of green 
baize. 

“It’s a good chance to learn something solemn 
and appropriate, and that sort of thing, until the 
crowd gets by,” he thought, settling himself in 
the corner of one of the softly cushioned pews to 
listen to the mild, droning voice of the old clergy- 
man. 

The old church was very warm, and the light, 
softened by purple and golden and crimson glass, was 
dim, and the clergyman’s voice rather monotonous, 
and Major Teller was unconsciously becoming rather 
drowsy, when a plump old lady came in, and the 
sexton beckoned him from his seat. 

But the sermon was over, the people were 
streaming down the aisle, and the major felt that 
he didn’t care to prolong the thing, and that he had 
done a very laudable act in coming to church, and 

Even while these ideas were passing indistinctly 
through his brain he was borne towards the altar in 
an upward eddy of the crowd, and felt a gaunt arm 
thrust through his. 

“Protect me, major! oh, save me !” whispered Miss 
Patience Pettigrew. “I’m so ‘feared in a crowd 
always.” 

The major strove to withdraw his arm, but Miss 
Pettigrew would not let him. They were standing 
directly in front of the altar, arm in arm. The minis- 
ter, old and nearsighted, and a little deaf, advanced, 
probably concluding that his services were re- 
quired. 

Major Teller’s blood ran cold, he tried to protest, 
but his tongue seemed paralyzed; Miss Pettigrew 
had captured him as a lamb for the slaughter, and 
where was the use of any farther struggle ? 

A few words, an appallingly brief ceremony, and 
Major Teller was married to Miss Pettigrew. 

“Take the market-basket, my dear,” said the 
gaunt bride, “and stay—you'd better carry the um- 
brella too. We'll go right home. Old folks like 
you and me don’t care for wedding-tours, do we ?” 

The major looked piteously at his better half and 
made no answer. She, however, waited for none, 
but drew him along with a quiet determination that 
augured ill for the future. 

“Give me the key of the room, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Pettigrew Teller; “I'd better keep it in future.” 

The major handed over the key without remon- 
strance, and his elderly wife opened the door. 

Mrs. Teller began bundling the major’s beloved 
papers together, and throwing his box of cigars out 
of the window. 

“ But, Miss Patience——” 

“ What!” 

“My dear wife, I mean!” 

“Oh, yes! What where you about to remark ?” 

“My cigars—I——” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t like smoke—never did.” 

“But what are you doing with my slippers?” 

“Trying ’em on—they fit me nicely. I'll keep ’em. 
Sempronius, I wish you'd take all these coats and 
things out of thé wardrobe, I want it for my 
dresses.” 

But where shall I keep them, Miss Pa——?” 

“ What did you say ?” 

“Mrs. Teller, I would remark——” 

“Oh, under the bed, or somewhere. Pink soap, 
eh? 1 prefer Castile. Cologne—eau de Florida— 
cold cream! , Who'd ha’ supposed you were such a 
dandy, Sempronius? You must have plenty of 
money. By the way, suppose you give me the money 





to keep now, my dear. I'll manage it a great deal 
more economically than you'll be likely to.” 

“ But——” 

“ Give me the money, I say.” 

Major Teller meekly put his hand into his pocket 
and submissively handed over the purse. 

“‘ Well, now you'd better go about your business,” 
said the gentle bride, “and not come home until tea 
time. Ido abominate men lounging about in the 
way for ever, and don’t come back smelling of to- 
bacco if you know what is good for yourself, Sem- 
pronius Teller.” 

The major crept silently away, thinking how, the 
last time he crossed the threshold, he was a free 
man, and now: 

“Tm married!” mused Major Teller. “Icouldn’t 
help it ; it wasn’t my fault, but here I am—no money, 
no cigars, no freedom—worse than any galley-slave. 
Sixty years old next month, and married to Patience 
Pettigrew !” 

He walked disconsolately down the street, both 
hands in his empty pockets, and his hat placed reck- 
lessly down over his eyes. 

A greater contrast could hardly have been ima- 
gined than existed between this slovenly, scedy, 
wretched-looking man, and the trim, tidy, cheerful 
little Major Teller of six hours ago. 

He caught a fleeting glimpse of himself in a 
mirror belonging to some picture-frame dealer’s, as he 
sauntered by—it startled even himself. 

“TI wouldn’t have known myself,” he muttered, 
gloomily. “Well—I’m married now—married to 
Patience Pettigrew !” 

He stopped at the street corner, uncertain which 
way to go. But as he gazed the bright, steely glim- 
mer of the river caught his eye. 

“ All right,” muttered Sempronius, moodily. “Tl 
go and drown myself ; it’s a short way out of along 
lane of difficulty. Anything but going back to Pa- 
tience Pettigrew.” 

Ee went down with long, determined strides to- 
wards the shining, broad stream, where the ships 
lay peacefully at anchor, and the little boats shot 
hither and thither, and the ‘waves sparkled up like 
sheets of diamonds. 

All these things Major Teller saw without notic- 
ing them, as he made resolutely for the pier. 

“ Want a boat, sir?” demanded a sturdy man. 

“ Yes,” said the major, “ I want Charon’s boat, to 
row me over the Styx.” 

“ Don’t know him, sir,” said the puzzled boatman, 
“but mine’s sound and light, and " 

The major waited to hear no more, but gave a 
blind, downward jump. 

Down, down with that peculiar sensation of falling 
so familiar to us all—down—down—until : 

“Beg pardon, sir, but the church is going to be 
shut up, and everybody’s gone. Hope you’ve hada 
good nap, sir.” 

The sexton spoke satirically, but in his tones 
Major Teller recognized hope and freedom. He 
started wildly to his feet. 

“Then I’m not married after all, sexton?” 

“ Married, sir! Not unless you've been married in 
your dreams.” 

“ That's it, exactly!” ejaculated the major, jumping 
up; “I’ve been asleep and dreaming !” 

Major Teller satisfied the sexton with a donation 
whose liberality astonished even that personage, and 
went at once to the — Hotel to engage rooms. 

“Tl send for my things,” he thought ; “ I won't 
go back to that house, lest Miss Patience Pettigrew 
should do something desperate. “I’m not married, 
and I don’t mean to be married !” 

The major was right. Discretion is the better part 
of valour—and Miss Patience Pettigrew remains Miss 
Patience Pettigrew still! But Major Teller goes to 
church very regularly now! A. BR. 


CuRIOSITIES OF A COLLECTION.—At a recent 
meeting in Exeter Hall the collection, amounting to 
upwards of 50/., was made up as follows :—4 sove- 
reigns, 6 half-sovereigns, 55 half-crowns, 39 florins, 
349 shillings, 486 sixpences, 1 franc, 1 half-franc, 
101 fourpennies, 221 threepennies, 546 pennies, 13 
penny stamps, 456 halfpennies, 2 sous, and 28 far- 
things. 

DIscOVERY OF ANCIENT DweELuines, &c.—A 
complete Pompeii of lake dwellings has been dis- 
covered near Daber, in Pomerania. Professor 
Virchow, to whom the discovery is mainly due, has 
succeeded in laying open on the western side of the 
Daber Lake more than twenty larger and as many 
smaller rooms or dwellings. Each of the former is 
12 ft. large, 10 ft. deep; the latter average from 6 ft. 
to 4ft. and 44ft. Between every two of the larger 
huts there is a distance of 1 ft. to 1} ft. ; between the 
smaller ones the distance is about 4ft.; while the 
larger and the smaller are some 3 ft. apart. It is 
doubtful whether the smaller buildings were meant 
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bles or outhouses. Many remains of bones,| party. At length an intelligent darky arose from 
os leather, combs, needles made of bone, wooden | the minority side, and begged leave to state & pro- 
and clay vessels, &c., were found. Similar dwellings | position to this effect: “ Spose,” said he, “dat, set 
nave also been discovered near Persanzig, in the | one dozen duck’s eggs under a hen, and de hatch— 
New Stettin district, which seem to have been de-| which am de mudder, de duck or de hen?” This 
stroyed by fire. The wood used in them, where not | ‘was @ poser, was well put, and nonplussed the other 
burnt, is still ina remarkably good state of preserva- | side, even staggering the president, who plainly saw 


tion. 
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FACETIZ. 





Dr. Cariton describes a dinner-party.as “tan hos-| “Ducks am not before de house; chieken:am de 


’ 


pitable attempt upon your life.’ 
CAN'T FURNISH BRAINS. 


A dissenting minister was about to lose one of his 
congregation. The minister questioned him as to his 
motives for leaving. 

“Have you any fault to find with my. mode of 
preaching, brother?” 

“Not for myself,” was the reply. 

“ What objeetions has your wife ?” fillowed-up the 
inquisitor. 

“Oh, none at all.” 

“ Where then is the trouble, my friend?” 

“Why, my son says that he can’t understand what 
you mean.” 

The minister looked sober for a few moments, ,and 
then rejoined : 

“Well, brother, I suppose you must go; for Ican’t 
preach and furnish brains too.” 


A queer thing is an accommodation note when you 
try to work it off. If you can’t sell it, you cancel it, 
and if you can-sel it, you can’t sell it. 

YEAsT FoR THE Mitti0N.—A baker has invented 
a new kind of yeast. It makes bread 60 light that 
a pound of it only weighs 12 ounces. 

FASHIONABLE LITERATURE. 

Miss Thompson: “I-have been to get Miss Ban- 
gum’s last new novel. The last one was .ovely! 
There was a girl married two men and found out 
afterwards the first was-living, which was bigamy, 
you know. Well, after the most heart-rending 
suffering, she is enabled to marry.a splendid fellow, 
for the other two die. A rich relative dies just at 
the last, and leaves her a large fortune. If thisis 
as good, I will sit up all night to finish it.” 

Miss Jones: “Oh, do! and then lend it to me.” 

Some men are like cats. You may stroke the fur 
the right way for years, and hear nothing but pur- 
ring; but accidentally tread on her tail, and all me- 
mory of former kindness is obliterated. 

A Worxman Exrraorprnarny.—The man who 
made a shoe for the foot of a mountain is now en- 
gaged on a hat for the head of a discourse—after 
which he will manufacture a plume for Gen. Intelli- 
gence. 

A TRAVELLER recently stopped at a cabaret in 
France, where the host had two sorts of wine, which 
he called “ first-table” and “ common-table.” I tried 
them both, said the traveller, and found them lamen- 
table. 

Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same table- 
One asked the other which side she would take, the 
right or left. She answered, promptly: “It will be 
right for me to take the left, and then it will be left 
for thee to take the right.” 


LITERAL INTERPRETATION. 

“Papa,” said a little seven-year-old, “I think our 
man Ralph is a good Christian.” 

“How so, my boy?” queried the parent. 

“Why, ya, I read in the Bible that the wicked 
shall not live out half their days, and Ralph says that 
he has lived out ever since he was a boy.” 

Tue hat is not generally supposed to be the em- 
bodiment of dignity, but when the said hat is whirl- 
ing down the street in a gale, and its owner stands 
looking after it in blank astonishment, his hair and 
coat tails flapping in the wind, where is his dignity ? 
It evidently left him with his hat. 

A Nzero Discussion anout Eoos.—In the fairest 
village of Western New York the “culled pussens,” 
in emulation of their white brethren, formed adebat- 
ing society for the purpose of improving their minds 
by the discussion of instructive and entertaining 
topics. The deliberations of the society were pre- 
sided over by a venerable darkey, who performed 
the duties with the utmost dignity peculiar to his 
colour. The subject for discussion.on the occasion 
of which we write was,“ Which am de mudder ob 
de chicken—de hen wot lay de egg, or de hen wot 
hatches de chick?” The question was warmly de- 
bated, and many reasons pro and con were urged and 
combated by the excited disputants. Those in 
favour of the latter proposition were evidently in 
the majority, and the president made no attempt to 
cone that his sympathies were with the dominant 





the force of the argument, but had committed him- 
self too far to yield without a struggle; so, after 
cogitating and scratching his wool a few minutes, a 
bright idea struck him. Rising from his chair in 
all the pride of conscious superiority, he announced : 


question ; derefore I rule de ducks ont!” And do 
it he did, to the complete overthrow of the oppo- 
nents. 


village of Blakenny, in Gloucestershire, there are 
three persons living in three following houses, and 
whose names are Steele, Penn, and Holder, respec- 
tively. 

NEVER TOO LATE. 

It is never too late to do right; as, for instance, a 
gentleman began to study grammar after he had 
written for the press ten years. 

It is never too late to get married: Naomi, the 
daughter of Enoch, took her first husband at 580 
years of age. 

It is never too late to drop any habit: James, the 
novelist, wrote sixty-nine volumes before he could 
shake off his “solitary horseman.” 

It is never too late to be.a wide-awake character : 
an old gentleman who has ceased to read the Daily 
Evening Blunderbnss has entirely recovered the 
sleepiness that used to afflict him. 
It is sometimes too late to pop the question: a 
man once did so to a charming widow, just as she 
had reached her house after burying her third hus- 
band. She replied to him: 
“ You are too late; the deacon spoke to meat the 
grave.” 
A BLUE tulip, for which vast sums were offered 
during the tulipomania.a century ago, has been pro- 
duced by a French gardener, and will be onexhibition 
at the Parish Exhibition. Jones saysjhe thought all 
tulips blew when they opened. 

AN OBLIGING FRIEND. 
“Who's there?” said Robinson, one cold winter 
night, disturbed in his repose by someone knocking 
at the street door. 
“A friend,” was the answer. 
“What do you want?” 
“ Want to stay here all night.” 
“ Queer taste of yours, ain't it? But stay there by 
all means,” was the benevolent reply. 


“ APRIL SHOWERS BRING FORTH May FLowERs.” 
—Poetic Individual: “ Allow me, miss, to protect 
you from this sudden ebullition of nature! It gives me 
ecstatic bliss when I am enabled to offera protecting 
arm to shielda fair and tender blossom from the 
rude blasts and damp exuding of the heavens.” 
WATCHES. 
Daughter: “ Papa, here are some nice watches, and 
you have promised to buy me one.” 
Papa: “Yes, but I have thought better of it. 
Watches used to be carried to give the time of day. 
Now-a-days they but serve to replenish the funds of 
pick-pockets. As you allowed them to take your 
porte-monnaie the other day I think we will not try 
them with a watch.” 


An UNRECORDED Ecriipsz.—It appears that 
there was a juvenile eclipse of the sun in the south of 
France the other day not recorded in the astrono- 
micalalmanack. A savant who was being savonné by 
a barber in a small village rose up in astonishment 
and exclaimed—“ How droll! an eclipse in.a dittle 
village like yours!” 

AT THE PROMENADE CONCERT. 
First Party: “Confound these long trains! I wish 
the women had kept to the big hoops, for they kept 
a fellow from breaking his neck by these things.” 
Second Party: “ Last season you were vociferous 
against the big hoops. A cure for long trains is to 
walk on them, and when you are fortunate enough 
to tear one beg to be forgiven in a melodramatic 
manner. I have had many a nice little farce in this 
way.” 
A WonperruL Orrra-Grass.—A gentleman at 
the opera the other night, in sounding the praisesof 
a new opera-glass which he had just.purchased, said, 
“Why, bless your soul, it brings the ladiés on the 
opposite side of the house so near that Iean smell 
the musk on their pocket-handkerchiefs,and hear the 
beating of their dear little hearts.” 
Just a Lrrrtz.—A lady writing of the rule of 
fashion, says, ‘We are all like the old woman of a 
century ago, who, upon going to her milliner’s with 





materials fora cap, directed that it should be mado 
not even a tucker, or 
would she abide. But, 
on turning to leave, nature was too strong for her, 
and, going back, she put her-head in at the door, and 
said, in a suppressed voieo: “You may make it poke 
a little—just a very litile.’” 

Too PracticaL.—It will not do to be too prac- 
rgan in St. George’s Church, 
r, and on Sunday 


in the most perfect 


tical ; for instance, the o: 
blown by water powe: 
morning it was useless owing to the water hay 
been turned off at the main to enable th 
repair a pipe which hed:burstin the neighbourhood 






A Cornorpence rn NoMENCLATURE.—In the little 


Swell (who won't be done): “Wyar’s my kyard {j 
you’d—ah—like to summon me. Cabby (who has 

ed up and heard the dispute): “Don’t you take 
t, Bill. It’s his) ticket:o’ leave-~Punch, 

“Pious Uses” on tHe Tvrr.—Who, after this 
year’s Derby will dane say that racing ‘is.a sinful 
amusement? Think of 160,000/. carried off from 
jnlp a Hermit for the benefit ofa Chaplin— 


From tae Suapes—The ladies in Paris ars 
wearing a new'colour, “ Bismarek-encolére.” What 
isheangry about? Luxemburg? Then instead of 
this novelty being denomimated, as it is, » light 
brown, ought it not to be ealled-a done ‘brown ?— 


To att “Persons” Waom Tt may Conceny.— 
Several enthusiastic mammas, in commemoration of 
Mr. Mill’s recent speech on Female Suffrage havo 
christened their infant daughters Amelia, Emily, 
or Milicent ; because any one of these-ean be fami- 
liarly abbreviated into “ Milly.”—Punch. 

MADE DISHES. 

Party consulting carte: “ What shall -we have next? 
Isay, Wigglethorpe, what-are you for?” 

Wi Sooana ba i 
sepemapets ” and has only just learnt that they are snails): 
“Oh, don't care—at least, if it's all the same to you 
fellows—a small glass of b-b-brandy, just—just v0 
give me.an appetite.” 

Monat: Don’t ‘try experiments on dishes are 
not acquainted with.— Fun. ” 

A Rar Parrior.—The cost of new' railings, &c., 
for Hyde Park amounts to upwards of ten thousand 
pounds. Surely after that no one will say that Mr. 
Walpole had failed during his recent tenure of oflive 
to endear himself to his country.—Fun. 

SPECIAL PLEADING. 

Aunt: “He’s. a dear little fellow—bless him! 
Rather backward though, Angelina: Eight monihs 
old and not a hair.” 

Angelina: “Now, Adolphus and I regard that 
quite as an advantage, aunt. You see there’s so much 
the more space available for kissing him on.”—Fun. 


In-GRATZ-ITUDE.—The house of Field-Marshal 
Benedek at Gratz in Styria was entered the other 
night by thieves, who carried off all his stars and 
decorations. It is not often that rogues display such 
a love of order.—Fun. 


AN ANSWER. 
Sabbatarian (to driver of Sunday cab): “But if you 
don’t keep the Sabbath, my friend, you don’t keep 
the law—and then what do you keep?” 
Cabby: ‘“‘A wife and seven little ’uns.”—Fun. 


Causz AND Errect.—The London General Om- 
nibus Company have recently raised their fares for 
certain distances from 2d, to.8d.,or 50 per cent. Tis 
we presume is in consequence of the reduction made 
in ws mileage duty by Mr. Gladstone’s last Budget. 
—Fua. 
A STRIKING IDBA. 

Martha Jane: “ Now, Jimmy, if you:do that-again 
T'll go and tell yer mother.” 

Matilda Anne: “ No! that’s.no good—slap ’is ‘eed, 
and let ’im tell “is mother !”— Fun, 
THe WEATHER.—The chilly weather which hes 
succeeded the midsummer climate of a week ago has 
done much damage. All the chestnuts in our garden 
are quite horse-chestnuts in consequence. The void 
has not been felt so severely in the north, where the 
hills are clothed with firs all the year round—Fun. 


Tue Nationat PortratT GALLERY.—The tenth 
annual report, lately issued, shows that the Board of 
Trustees of this gallery has undergone changes 
during the-past year by the death of Mr. W. H. Car- 
penter and thenomination of Sir Coutts Lindsay aud 
Mr. Beresford Hope in the places of Lord Elcho aud 
Lord Dudley, and now consists of fifteen members. 
The gallery was enriched in 1866 by the presentation 
‘of nine portraits and busts, including likenesses of 
Cobden, Clarkson, and W. 8. Landor. The most i 
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——— 

rtant donation isa Neg portrait of the late 
Prince Consort, by Winterhalter, and pre- 
sented by the m, whose portrait will also be 
future ose additions — 

e chase ear. 

— poo hasf rere received Sock wae forma- 
tion of the gallery is seventy-two, and of the pur- 
chases 163. The total number of visitors to the gal- 
lery in 1866 was 24,660, an increase of 8,024, or 
yearly 50 per cent. over the preceding year. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Give ror Merats.—Melted glue 16 parts, in 
which mix gum ammoniac 1 part, and then add 1 
part salpetre acid. 

PuriryiIne WATER.—After abundant and copious 
showers of rain it frequently occurs, in districts 
where the inhabitants are dependant in a great 
measure for potable water upon this rather fortuitous 
supply, that it becomes so turbid and muddy as to 
be unfit for drinking purposes. A common plan 
adopted to clear it is to add about a ten-thousandth 

art of alum, but. recent experiments by M. Jennot 
have proved that it is preferable to use potash alum, 
which decomposes into its single -salt sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of alumina. The former salt is 
dissolved, while the latter is faxther decomposed 
into its elements, the alumina precipitating. and 
carrying With it the turbid particles of the water. 

SucKING THE WOUND MADE BY A Map Dooe,— 
There have been many letters on the subject of 
hydrophobia, and various recipes are recorded -as 
cures, but the only sure preventive of evil following 
the bite of a rabid dog is not mentioned, and that. is 
to suck the wound immediately, before the poison 
has had time to circulate with the blood. If the 
person bit cannot get to the wound to suck it, he 
must persuade or pay another to do it for him. 
There is no fear of any harm following this, for the 
poison entering by the stomach cannot hurt a person. 
A spoonful of the poison might be swallowed with 
impunity, but the person who sucks the place should 
have no wound on the lip or tongue, or it might be 
dangerous. What is extracted should be spit out. 
Ithas been stated that the present Lord Vivian's life 
yas saved by hismother sucking the wound inflicted 
upon him by a mad dog when a child. The precau- 


tion alluded to is a most important one, and should 
never be omitted prior to excision and the .applica- 
tion of caustic, 


PORT WINE. 


Tue following remarks on the ‘pre- 
paration of port wine are from the commercial report 
of Mr. Consul Crawford, on the wine trade of Portu- 
gal, dated Oporto, February, 1867: 

“The admixture of spirit with port wine is-at-pre- 
sent probably no more than is absolutely necessary. 
For many years past the demand in England has.been 
fora port wine drier in quality and lighter in colour; 
and the shippers here, to meet this demand, as well 
as to save themselves the expensive.use of spirit, now 
nore than ever endeavour to reduce their additions 
of brandy to a minimum. This reduction has, no 
doubt, been facilitated by the far more caréful pre- 
paration of wine now adopted in the district of its 
production. There are at present upwards of 100,000 
pipes of wine in stock in this city ; and, after a series 
ol very careful inquiries, my opinion is that in the 
case of these stocks 89 per cent. is about the average 
proportion of proof spirit to wine. Some few wines, 
mostly new, may contain as little as 86 deg., and 
again a few richer ones 41 deg., or even 42 and 43 
deg. It must be remembered that about 1 per cent. 
is added on shipment. 

_ “A gentleman from Lisbon.is at present employed 
in this city in investigating, on behalf of the Portu- 
gnese Government, the strength of the wine now held 
instock, Although his report has not yet been pub- 
lished, it is well known here that his experiments 
show the average strength to be 40 per cent., or one 
degree higher than I have given it. Port-wine is less 
apt than other wine—even, perhaps, than sherry—to 
deteriorate in the hands of the foreign purchaser; but 
this has occasionally happened, to the great loss of 
the shipper, who virtually guarantees what he ex- 
Ports against degeneration. This was notably the 
case With wines of the ‘fine vintage of 1851; many 
hundred pipes.of which turned bad after exportation, 
and were returned to the shipper. This fact would 
seem sufficiently te show that the shippers do not, as 
atule, exceed the minimum q of brandy ne- 
Coseary to.protect the wine. 
. It has truly been said of ~port‘wines by M. Jon- 
tt, a Paris wine-merchant, and well-known writer 
° wines, that they contain the best qualities.of wine 
“ proportions exeeeding. those.of .apyicther country. 





This being the case, it would be remarkable if, ‘in a 
eountry where such wines can be purchased at so 
cheap a rate as from 1s. to 2s, the gallon, any foreign 
ingredient, other than different varieties of the wine 
itself, should be used to impart any desired quality. 

“The wines shipped to England are either ‘ vintage’ 
wines—that is, the wines of different vineyards, but 
of the same year, blended into a harmonious combi- 
nation; or ‘brand’ wines—that is, a compound of as 
many years or vintages as the shipper chooses, it 
being only required of him by his English corre- 
spondent that he should furnish a wine precisely 
similar in strength, taste, and colour to .a known 
standard or brand. The ‘merchant of ‘any position 
will possess in his cellars every variety of light, dark, 
rich, dry, old and new'wine, to ‘blend’ from; all of 
these varieties, it should be observed, being natural 
ones, produced by varieties in the season, in the 
grape, in the soil, or in the aspect of the vineyards. 

“There is hardly any limit likely to be reached, 
even with a much inereased demand, to the produc- 
tion of sound port wine of good quality in the dis- 
trict of its growth. Much fresh land could easily be 
brought into cultivation ; and certainly much that is 
already cultivated could be improved into producing 
more wine, under the influence of a regular.and im~ 
creasing demand.” 





I met her in the woodland ways, 
A simple maid, untaught of art, 

And wooed her through the sunny days, 
To give me there her hand and heart. 


I told her of my fair estate, 

How in high places she should shine 
The richest matron’s peer.and mate, 

If she would. add her troth to:mime. 


“ You ask too much,” replied the maid; 
“Tt may be, in your-modern-art, 

An empty form—a trick of trade— 
This coupling of the hand and heart. 


“ But I am of anothermind— 

Fair words, with me, fair sense:commeant. 
Were I to give my heart inclined 

I had no need to sell:my hand. 


“T may be foolish, but-I hold 

That she—howe'erthe bargain’s made-- 
Who gives herself forrenk or gold 

Makes but-a meretricious trade. 


“Tf you would win.me, you-mmust sue 
In other fashion. You must prove 

Not that your fortunes, but that yon 
Are fair and worthy of my love.” 


So, walking still the woodland ~ways, 
I used no farther guile or-art 
Than love; and, after many days, 
I won the maiden’s hand and wan” =o 


GEMS. 


CHILDHOOD does sometimes pay’a second visit ‘to 
man—youth never. How responsible are we for the 
use of a period so precious in itself, which will soon 
pass away, and never return! 

A TENDER conscience is like the apple of a man’s 
eye, the least dust that gathers into it. affects it. 
There is no surer and better way to know whether 
our consciences are dead.and stupid than to observe 
what impression smal] sins make upon them. 


Tr the spring.put forth no Llossoms, inthe summer 
there will be no beauty, and in the autumn no fruit ; 
so if youth be trifled away without improvement 
riper years will be contemptible, and ‘old age mise- 
rable. 


Tuere is nothing purer than «honesty; nothing 
sweeter than charity; nothing warmer than love; 
nothing brighter than virtue ; and nothing more 
steadfast than faith. These,-all united in one mind, 
form the purest, the brightest, and most steadfast 
happiness. 


Tue Sitx Prant.—A silk plant.has, been dis- 


covered in Peru, and preparations-were being-made to |, 


cultivate it upon an extensive scale. Thesillais en- 
closed in).a pod, of which each:plant .gives.agreat 
number, and is declared to be rior in fineness 
and quality to the production of the silkworm. 
Small quantities have been woven in the rude man- 
ner of the Indians, and the texture and brilliancy-are 
said tobe unsurpassed. 

A Foz Exawete or Prerseversyve.——A lesson 
to the million has been.given by the swallows who 
for years have built in Arcide: Triomphe. This 
monument.bas been receutly cleaned by'steem. The 


swallows were in great commotion, and flew round 
in thousands, not deserting their nests till the last 
moment; but steam, all-conquering, brought them 
all down, and the swallows were homeless, and it 
was thought got rid of. Not so;-the moment the 
washing was done they reassembled, and in an in- 
credibly short time had reconstructed all their habi- 
tations. Any persevering gentleman who has by 
his talent made his fortune may take the swallow 
for his heraldic representative. 








STATISTICS. 


Ir issaid that the earnings from the Atlantic 
Cable for April and May amount to over 70,0001. 

THE number of gold medals to be awarded by the 
Exhibition Committee in Paris has been increased 
from 100 to 1,000, of silver medals from 1,000 ‘to 
3,000, and of bronze medals from 3,000°to 5,000. 

National Dest.+A Parliamentary return lately 
issued shows the made in the reduction of 
the National Debt. On the 3ist of March, 1857, the 
close of the financial -year, the debt amounted to 
831,722,9631.—viz., funded. debt, 780,119,7222 ; un- 
funded, 27,989,0007.; and estimated value of termi- 
nable annuities, 23,614,2417. A year afterwards, in 
1858, the amount was 826,134,640. In 1859 it was 
823,934,880; in 1860, 819,079,3101.; in 1861, 
818,048,8962.; in 1862, .817,389,290L; in 1863, 
817,559,3821.; im 1864, 818;230,184/.; im 1965, 
808,289,3987. On the 31st of March, 1866, 
802,842;949/—namely, founded debt, 773,313,2297. ; 
unfunded 8,187,700/.; and estimated terminable 
annuities, 21;342,0207. Between March, 1857, and 
March, 1866, the reduction. amounted :to.28,880,014L, 
averaging 3,208,890/..a year. 


SSE 


MISCELLANEDTDS. 
Tue Italian Government has. ordered the Mala- 
moceo and the arsenal at Venice to be fortified at a 
cost of 10,000,000 frances. 


GoLD MEDAL FoR THE EMPEROR.—It is ‘said e 
large gold medal is to be awarded to the Emperor 
for the model of a workman's dwelling which he has. 
had erected in the park. 

Dintinc “EN PRINCE.”—The Prince of "Wales 
had a little bill of over 480 franes to pay onthe 
Boulevards for dinner for self and two of his suite. 
This was, paying atleast, if the.dining was not, .ce 
Prince. 

GENERAL GanrsaLp1.—According ‘to all-accounts 
General Garibaldi, who is still at San Fiorano, is 
suffering very much from rheumatic pains. It issaid 
that one of his hands is so badly attacked that hejhas 
almost lost.the use of it. 

Tue “Rep, WuiTe axnp Bive” OvtTponxze.— 
Captain John Powell, of Brooklyn, New York, pro- 
poses to cross the Atlantic in a boat 26 feet by 7 
feet, witheut sails or steam. The motive power is 
to be a windmill, attached to and turning’s pair of 
side-wheels. 


Sarmmne Matcu.—It is stated that Mr. Bennet, 
jun., of New York, intends coming over to England 
in a 98-ton yacht, in order to contend with the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Viking on equal terms in a match 
round the Isle of Wight. 

Tre SEARcH ror Livinestone.—The-expedition 
to follow Livingstone’s track to Lake Nyassa left 
England on the 10th inst. Sir R. Murchison has 
every hope of Livingstone being alive; at any-rate it 
will follow up his.discoveries,.and this thought may 
be germane to the other. 

PRESENT TO THE DvuKE Or EpinsureH.—Whilst 
at dinner at Prince Napoleon's a small parcel was 
remitted.to the Duke of Edinburgh on the part of 
the Emperor. On its being opened it proved to be 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour, which 
the Prince immediately put on and wore atthe 
Tuileries, whither he afterwards repaired for the ball. 


Tue sons-and daughters born of the marriage-of 
his Royal Highness Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein with her Royal Highness Princess Helena 

sta, Victoria are.at all times to-hold and enjoy 
the style, title, and attribute of “ Highness ” prefixed 
to their respective Christian names, or-eny titles of 
honeur’which may belong:to them. 

It issaid that the authorities at Paris»are rather 
oe about the extrée of the Emperor of Russia. 
+ was originally proposed'that it should’ take placo 
by the Boulevard de Sebastopol, which forms. the 
state,entrance to Paris for amyone.coming fram Ger- 
many. It is reported ‘that the difficulty will be 
turned by chengim: 





mg the nemeto Boulevard de'Stras- 
bourg. 
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NOTICES TO pov 


Sr pe 

Jvsrts.—Minium is a Latin word. Rad 
called minium. It is composed of the 
of the metal, 

D. G. B.—Both being of the same raligton—ix. iz., Protes- 
tants—the marriage atthe British Consulate in Prussia weuld 
be valid in England. 

Cc. W. —Swest Roszs YaNaiep is written by the author of 
Oxtver DaRVEL, 

ReGcINaALD.—There are several works on the art of oil- 
painting. The best is the “Lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
‘This work was published some years since in Bohnu’s Library. 

Exmovuri.—aA surgeon even could nét advise without exa- 
mining your case. If you are suffering from the powder 
apply at once to a medical practitioner. 

Cxcriia.—The sh of hada singular manner 
of dressing eggs. withont the fire; they placed them 

in a sling, which they turnedgo rapidly ‘that the friction of 
the air heated them to the exact poimt required for use. 

Cuartie.—Handwriting not bad, but scarcely good enough 
for commercial employment; with care, however, it would 

soon become so. Do not forthe future use i's for the per- 
sonal pronoun I. 

R. Borys—L if lose a bet of a pair of kid gloves toa 
lady the etiquette is togive ber the colour which you think 
she prefers. (Lavender is the general favourite.) 2. Of 
course you mast ascertain the size the lady requires, or they 
would be useless. 

Epear.—To mere @ mountain out of a molebill is a 
favourite tice, but he who has a proper regard for him- 
self and @round him will adopt exactly the opposite 
course; if ther’ be a difficulty, and it can be removed, meet 
it bravely, and attack it with the determination to prevail. 

Puuw.—The term Nazarile, among the ancient Jews, was 
applied to one who, for a certain period, or for life, devoted 

himself to the service of God, by observing a more than or- 
dinary degree of purity. Samson and J ohn the Baptist were 
Nazarites. 

Mary Lorp.—We know of no better recipe to make dry, 
hard skin soft than the frequent use of warm water and gly- 
cerine soap. If this wil! not do it is proof that the dryness 
and hardness arise from some derangement of the system, 
and you should apply to a medical man. 

LorHari, tall; handsome, afd dark, with an income of 
500. Respondent must have brown hair, and blue eyes. 
(1. Psyche should be pronounced as if written Si-ke, 2. All 

depends upon the literary merit of the work. We cannot 
jucge without pérusing it.) 

Ex1oise.—Carthusian, or Chartreuse, in French cookery, 
means any article of food, such as meat, game, or poultry, 
so surrounded by vegetables that even a vegetarian would 
be deceived by its appearance, and would not discover his 
mistake until partaking of it. 

OrLaxpe.—An anagram is such a transposition of the 
letters of a word as will form another word. An anagram 

should be pointed and significant, so that the new word bears 
some kind of relation to the characteristics of the pérson, 
place, or thing transposed. 

A.J. B—Thanks for the trouble you have taken. Your 
solution is correct. The error was inadvertently admitted. 
To “ Auld Reekie,” “B.R.J.,” and “8. Neill,” we also tender 
our thanks for their communications. “J. N.’s” handwrit- 
ing is good and businesslike. 

Prosiem.—The various volunteer corps have various rules 
and regulations. Thus, if you intend joining any one of 
them, you should apply to the adjutant or sergeant-major at 
the head- -quarters of any particular corps, either of whom 
would very readily give you every information respecting 
his regiment. 

Katre.—We should doubt the honourable intentions of any 
gentleman who would take a young lady to Cremorne 
Gardens and keep her there until night, or indeed after 8 
or 9 pm. At the same time the lady herself would be 
greatly to blame for allowing herself to be persuaded to re- 
main. 

Ant-Krter—an aspirant, by the way, for the military 
service—asks us (1) “if there be any harm in killing 
because in reading for his confirmation he saw the qa 
“Have you killed any insects?” Now people who de: 
insects for the mere love of destruction, as some boys 
school, are radically or innately so disposed; at the 
time few people, especially those of a military turn, would 
Object to the destruction of noxious insects, although we 
can't number ants among those; a Buddhist may. not, ac- 
cording to his religion, even swallow one by accident, but 

en are Christians, 2. The examination for 
the first commission in the army, apart from the scientific 





eas formerly 
— peroxide 







corps (where there is no purchase—to wit, the Artillery and 

Engineers), consists chiehy in the education of an 

gen E the history, and military pss." 

graphy. To be as“ Ant-Killer" asks us to be, and 

to judge from uptyle of his ag os would rod pee 
itary exam 





Chelate na “ Robert Charles,” be bei 
} Cha ae, hi name mat bach ing aware of the frend the 


a vor 8 cu void. The rule to be, that if 
both parties, ang 
‘and consequent 





‘ without being be 
well “coached” appearing Tew the pone 
Mere money will not now obtain a youth a commission; 
again, an officer has to pass a fresh examination for every 
step for which he is a og and is enabled to “ pur- 
chase.” “Promotion”: only falls in by death, or the same 


W. 0. B—Whether you should wear a white or slightly co- 
loured waistcoat within three months only of your fa rs 's 
death is more a question of affection and feeling than eti- 
quette, although the latter would assuredly dittate the en- 


| thing, a hot campaign. 


tire suit of sable. (Handwriting much too formal fora young 
man of eighteen.) 4) 

O. H.—The back numbers of Taz are all 
in print. Any newsvendor will p you, or you 
can obtain them direct trom the office. ng the re- 


quisite ee of oe to the vee of course the 
amount of postage depends upon you require. 
(Handwriting eta ena 
Wuure E, Harcovrt.—1. ee ee, good, 
but it might Rename, Gren practice. 2. 
Handwriting is no proo! fo eapabiy to for - position ex- 
yr hap of a mere clerk, w pea 4 a the office 
Of a merchant or that of © solicl ar hair is 
very weak in quality and of a cemeaaebedmnestten 
Lucry.—To remove, or rather prevent the growth of super- 
fluous hair we can only repeat the advice we gave jn No, 69 
of Tax Lonpow Reaper—that was, the use of & pair of 
tweezers constantly, and the skin having been washed twice 
daily with warm soit water should be bathed with milk of 
roses. Advertized de are for the most part in- 
jurious. ; 
UNDER THE SEA. 
Oh, sweet, silver nights that shine over the sea, 
Oh, bright stars searching the depths below, 
Down, down where the caverns of coral be, 
Down, down where the beautiful sea flowers blow. 


Reaching for wonderful sparkle and light, 
Lustre and flash of the sea gems rare, 

Tell me, I pray, have you found there to-night 
The shine of my sailor boy’s golden hair? 


Have you seen in some shadowy, purple cave 
A fair, sleeping face upturned to the sky, 

Two white ears deaf to the high, ringing wave, 
Two white lips forgetting to speak or sigh? 


Would I were a star, and I'd tremble for aye 
Over the sea in the wild night air 

Not to find light in the sea gem’s spray, 
But to bless my eyes with that face so fair. 


Not to make sparkle the sea elves’ eyes, 
Nor woo the soft splendour of ocean pearls, 
But to nestle and creép where a low head lies, 
And sleep in the sailor boy's golden curls. 


Oh, silveret star, that shines out in the West, 

You may find, if you will, that charmed spot in the sea; 
Reach down with tec calm eyes and brighten his rest, 
And kiss him, and bless him, and watch bim for me. 

L. D. 


Svuste (fair) and Tittey (dark) would make loying wives. 
Respondents must be kind and good tempered. 

A OLEever TRADESMAN, twenty-two, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
nice looking, black hair, and hazel eyes, but no money until 
he is twenty-five, plays ‘and sings. 

W. G. S., eighteen, 5 ft. 6 in., fair, auburn hair, hazel eyes, 
and good tempered. at must not be over seven- 
teen. 


Canto T., nineteen, 5 ft. 4 in., gentlemanly, with tolerable 
expectations. Ig must be about eighteen, 5 ft, fair, 
and musically in 

8. A. B., nineteen, 5 f& 8} in. in height, very fair, golden 
hair, blue eyes, and prospects. pondent must be 
from eighteeh to tweuty, gud fond of home and children. 


D. ML., tall, fair, blus eyes, good figure, and domesticated. 
Respondent must bea Peri Rind hasbend, dark, and willing 
to wor 

AvELarpe P., seventeen, brown 4 hazel eyes, indus- 
trious, and fond of music. - RB dent must not be nine- 
teen; business not objected to. 

A Pert, twenty-one, 5 ftj Slight figure, blue eyes, brown 
hair, and a gy ne singér;butmo fortune. Respondent must 
a enough to keep her ly; age or looks no ob- 


~ 


Wnts Ross or Kent, seventeen, tall, very fair, good look- 
ing, and well “educated. Respofident must be dari, hand- 
some, not above twenty-one, well educated, and a strict Pro- 
testant; a esman preferred. 

Ena H., nineteen, medium height, a barmaid, blue eyes, 
brown hair worn in ringlets, lively disposition, not bad look- 
ing, but certainly nota beauty, Respondent must state his 
age and occupation. 

Saran, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, beautiful re, lo 4 
dark brown hair, blue ann fair, port mpes i Bonkers 9 
Respondent must be about thirty, with not less than 300/. per 
annum, tall, good looking, and an officer preferred, as she 
is a very fine girl. 

Lizziz and Exiza, cousins. “ Lizzie,” medium height, dark 
hair, hazel eyes, and cheerful disposition. “ Eliza,” tall, full 
blue eyes, Drown hair, and a good set of teeth; both fond of 
music and drawing. ‘Respondents must be from twenty to 
twenty-thgee, tall, clerks or artists preferred. 

Gursr and Farry, eighteen and twenty-two. “Gipsy” 
moan 30 £0 abroad. emt must be talkand dark son 

erred by “Gipsy.” “Fairy” is not so particular ; 
} are well educated, and co pianists, 
"and “Fairy” have o decided obj to fortune- 






A. K.—We give you one or two casés in answer to your 
question. Where a man’s name was. J 
banns were with the knowledg 












possible obstacle), th marrage welds but @ mere variaiy 
hich # the parties is ignorant does not invalidate 





on being your province endeavour » 


) Children ‘should be early taught soit 
f be peosionn teach ‘hith by example, 
tt means to curb. his temper; if 
; if sulky charm him out of it by 
it accustom him 


if pride 
subdue it by love. end wise counsel; in short, all you Rate 
under your care accustom to the habit of overcoming their 
besetting sin. 
E. M A—There is 0 no means of your obtaining an engage- 


ment as a prima t by first making a “success.” 
There is no ropa toad road to ce! A Ene ops bed in music. If you have no 
private interest with and having so much cou- 


fideace in your vocal poven. ¥ your better plan would be, in 
the first place, to apply to the manager of a theatre; in the 
second to any theatrical or musical agent, taking 
with you testimonials from the masters under whom you say 
you have studied. , 

J. Marriotr.—1l. There are 
best, we think, is to touch vi 
trate of silver). Another is the 
ivy leaf well steeped in vinegar. 


¥ cures for corns. The 
with lunar caustic (ui- 
tion nightly of an 

ere are several cures 


also for warta; one is the nape of lunar faustic ; the 
best, however, j from our nce, is the ap- 
plication of the j of the plant that 
grows wild in most gardens. . for the cure of 

warts we gave in No. 210. ~ oe 
eppeituha, dation, one the - Bese N.,” are re- 
smart 88 o degree of 


~—. are not ‘cin 13 tt b> Dreamlas,” b 
ter they ary ao lied to decline, we 
wiheending his own anets tell him he is “very clever” at 
writing poetry. Private friends are the worst advisers young 
poets, or those who aspire to write it, can possibly possess, 
for they simply, out of good nature, or pichere want of 
judgment, mislead them, and 80 induce them to turn their 


Communtcations Receive :— aS 
James is responded to by—‘ “Daiey "twenty 4 ft. Tl in. in 
height, dark hair and p ; 
ArTnuor L. by—* A. pane a 2 "5 ft.'2 in. fm height, 
yf fn Ky Cl me cfghteen, b 
BERT or “Clara rown 
oo eyes, not bad looking, and thofoughly d omesti 
cate 
Tuomas T, by—* Mg 


Harry B. by—“* abeth Clark,” a wridoyr of amiable dis- 
position and with one boy. She ms durk eyes and hair and 
is Hoge 4 ‘of home. 

T. by—* Charlotte om pee P mene, 60 4in. in 
bef fair, parable ys , and em g?o ‘is 
—_ ppl twenty, dark, some, 
good fortune. 


fond of sal and has a 

Tuory by—“O. A,” twenty, looking, and domesti- 
cated—“ Sarah,” ssoantsontfe 4 ip. ia io helen, blue eyes, 
brown hair, iid Rose,” tweuty- 
two, and dom 


esticated. 

Happr Jack by—“ Lottie W.” and “Mary W.” “ Lottie 
dark, “Mary” fair, both accomplished and tag ror d— 
beg Amy," Sosatey 5 ‘tt. 3 in. in . l 
hair, and very 1 
maker, eighteen, 5 ft 3 in. 1 height, dark hair pa eye es, 
and nice looking. 

Anniz G. by—“ Hamlet,” twenty-six, tall, and fair. 

Penmosse by—‘“ E. bat nineteen, tall, fair, and with a 
small fortune when o! of age. 

Evita OC. by—“T. W.,” handsome, tall, and with an in- 
come of 1007. a year. 

Lizziz by—“ Merry Gregory,” twenty-six, dark, blue eyes, 
— no whiskers, and a mechanic in receipt of 3vs. 
per wee. 

Mavup B. B. by—“Mynheer von Dunk,” twenty-seven, 
5 ft. Gin. in height, dark hair and eyes, passionately {oud 
of music and singing, and a tradesman. 

Maccre by—“ Frank,” an istant brewer, twenty-tivo, 
5 ft. 11 in. in height, fair, and a Roman Catholic. 

H. B. or May by—“C. V.,” twenty, 5 ft 11 in., 
will have a handsome fortune on attaining his ma, jorit y- 

Suor Girt by—"G. B, M.;” Fg ot cya W.,” twenty-tivo, 
5 ft. 6 in., with good prospec! 

Juua H. by—“R. B. 8.,” > dregs, tall, and dark— 
“H. Lamb’’—* W. Willey,” ‘twenty-six, 5 ft. 6in. in height 
dark, very handsome, with money, and fond of music— 
“@. Dixon,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 8 in., dark, and musical; and 

—* Vincent Granville.” 

Euiza by—“ Alfred H.,” thirty-eight, 5 ft. 8 in., well con- 
nected, was in the United States’ service, has an income of 
1501. a year, but prospects; and—* Jacques,” tweuty- 
four, tall, and with an income of 130/. 

Firora ©. or Gertrupe by—*‘ Willie C.,” twenty-two, 
5 ft. 7 in., dark, good looking, moustache, and in a mercan- 
tile situation, with a salary of 200/. a year. 
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Pant XLIX., ror Jong, 1s now Reavy. Paice 6d. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. VIIL of Taz Loxpow Reaper. Price 
4s. td. 


Also, the Tire and Ispex to Vo. VIIL Price One Pest. 


Nos. 2 anpD 9 or Tue Lonpow ReapEg HAVE BEEN R°- 
PRINTED. 





N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 
tue Eprtor or “Tae Loxpon Reaper,” 334, 34, Strand, W.U. 
tyt We eannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscrip's. 


As er are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 








| London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 534, 


Strand, by J. Warsow. 
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TRUE UNCOLOURED TEA. * 
This Tea is imported with the leaf not coloured, is highly 
ee Ee 



















Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 


BEWARE OF CHANGES. 


EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 

cold to sultry, which characterize our present summers. Sore throats, 
Enfiuenza, bronchitis, diarrhea, and excessive debility, are only a few of 
he complaints new prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
oway’s Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
9 the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
he view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known 
and easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 
_]] unfavourable symptoms, secure pe and comfort, and rescue the 





nvalid from danger. 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


‘WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
zp use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
| avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
4 requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
Sand PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A d 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (whieh cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the 


~- Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
5, Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
», Umbilical Pruss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable toJopn Wuite, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, 


Cc. 

The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 

being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 

for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
Veins, kc. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 108., to 16s. each. Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 











WILLING & CO., 


THE 


LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN THE WORLD, 


366, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 
70, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, . 


21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 
OPPOSITE THE GRAND HOTEL, | 








. . CONTRACTORS | RO 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE 3,500 RAILWAY STATIONS 


In the United Kingdom, and on the 


2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS IN FRANCE, 


AND FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ADVERTISEMENT IN PARIS, 


PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 
RAILWAY TICKETS, 


AND PUBLICATIONS. 





PATENTEES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


INDESTRUCTIBLE ENAMELLED IRON TABLETS, FOR SIGNS, PLACARDS, &c., 
ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
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WILLING & CO, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 


LONDON AND PARIS, 


RECEIVE 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE STANDARD” & “ MORNING HERALD," i 


AT THEIR OFFICES, 


21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, 


Opposite the Grand Hotel, Paris. | : 
70, St. Martin’s Lane, 866, Gray’s Inn Road ‘ 


AND 474, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





PATENTEES. OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 


——____ _—+44 


PARIS EXHIBITION. —Group 5, Class 40. 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ALL FRENCH NEWSPAPERS, 


W IES NG & CO O., 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 


OPPOSITE 


Grand Hotel, Paris, & 70, St. Martin’s Lane, London, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards—ig 


&c. , 
ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
ALSO FOR CULINARY ARTICLES. | 
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